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Metropolitan Life 
leaders Gather in 
New York City 


Special Day Honors 
Company at Fair— 
Extensive Exhibits 


NEW YORK—Two thousand man- 
agers, assistant managers and agents of 
the Metropolitan Life from all sections 
of the United States and Canada are 
here for the annual convention. Thurs- 
day was “Metropolitan Life Day” at 
the New York fair. This convention 
usually is held during midwinter, but 
this year a later date was set to give 
the delegates an opportunity of visiting 
the fair and the company’s exhibit 
there. 

The exhibit visualizes the protection 
offered against the many insurable 
hazards of life, in the investment of 
funds held for policyholders, and in 
carrying on a broad program of welfare 
and public health activities. Motion 
pictures, mechanical contrivances and 
ingenious gadgets are employed. Arthur 
E. Bagley, director bureau of physical 
education, known to millions for his 
radio exercise class, is manager of the 
Metropolitan exhibit. : 


American Family Symbolized 


Special works of art have been created 
to make more realistic the functions of 
life insurance. The statuary, which is 
the focal point of the exhibit, symbolizes 
the American family, composed of a 
man, a woman and a child, walking to- 
gether hand in hand, secure in the pres- 
ent and facing a serene future under 
the protection of life insurance. The 
colorful murals carry out this thought 
in artistic fashion. 

A dramatic panorama shows the num- 
bers and geographical and occupational 
distribution of policyholders. It pre- 
sents the risks against which they are 
insured—the many hazards of life, 
catastrophes and disasters, and _ the 
financial insecurity of old age. 


Story of Investments 


The story of the company’s invest- 
ments are shown by flowing streams of 
gleaming coins and revolving wheels, 
and depicting the way in which policy- 
holders’ funds are widely invested in 
public and private enterprises so that 
income with safety can be assured 
while the wheels of industry and busi- 
ness are kept in motion, providing work 
for the multitudes of people. 

The section showing the many life- 
conservation activities is particularly 
interesting. Pictures show the crusades 
carried on against tuberculosis, infant 
mortality, pneumonia and accidents. 

ne of the most popular gadgets is a 
crystal ball which, through simple 
manipulation by a visitor, shows within 
it his expectancy of life at his attained 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 








J. E. Powell Heads 
H. & A. Conference 


Need for Better Merchan- 
dising, Public Relations 
Stressed at Boston Meeting 


By FRANK A. POST 


BOSTON—James E. Powell, agency 
vice-president Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, was elected president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at its meeting here this week, 
succeeding L. D. Cavanaugh, executive 
vice-president Federal Life. 

Chairman of the executive committee 
is Paul Clement, Minnesota Commer- 


cial Men’s; first vice-president, R. A. 


Brown, Interstate Business Men’s Acci- 
dent; second vice-president, E. G. Trim- 
ble, Jr.. Employers Reinsurance; secre- 
tary, O. F. Davis, Illinois Banker Life; 
executive committee, Mr. Cavanaugh; 
W. G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean Casualty; 
C. W. Young, Monarch Life; J. M. 
Drake, Empire Life & Accident. 

The keynote of the addresses given at 
both the general sessions and section 
meetings was the need for more modern 
merchandising methods in the sale of 
accident and health insurance and more 
effective public relations work to bring 
the message of income protection home 
to the buying public. 


Hold Several Clinic Sessions 


“Clinic” sessions were held on agency 
management, Davis, assistant 
agency director Illinois Bankers Life, 
presiding; home office management, in 
charge of H. P. Skoglund, president 
North American Life & Casualty, and 
legal matters, with V. J. Skutt, United 
Benefit Life, presiding. Mark E. Archer, 
general counsel Empire Life & Acci- 
dent, was the chief speaker at that ses- 
sion. G. A. L’Estrange, Wisconsin 
National Life, was a speaker at the 
agency management clinic and W. J. 
Moore, secretary Old Line Life, at the 
home office management clinic. W. C. 
Johnson, vice-president Massachusetts 
Protective, was a speaker at the first 
general session. 





Gov. Stassen and 
John W. Hanes on 
St. Louis Program 


Harold E. Stassen, governor of Min- 
nesota, and John Hanes, under- 
secretary of the treasury, will be speak- 
ers at the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in St. 
Louis Sept. 25-29. 

Governor Stassen, who was elected 
last November, has become one of the 
nation’s ranking young Republicans. He 
is only 32 years old. Mr. Hanes is one 
of President Roosevelt’s most recent ap- 
pointments to a high post; last No- 
vember, after leading in the reorganiza- 
tion of the New York Stock Exchange 
as a member of the SEC and after only 
four months service as assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury, Mr. Hanes was ap- 
pointed to his present position, second 
only to Secretary Morgenthau. 








Federal Supervision 
Now Undesirable 


R. B. Robbins Says Present 
Hope Lies in 
Accustomed System 


NEW YORK — Present rules and 
customs in the supervision of insurance 
by states are the result of more than 
half a century of evolution and in advo- 
cating the federal supervision of insur- 
ance “no more serious error can be made 
than to ignore the historic roots of our 
institutions,’ R. B. Robbins, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary Teachers Insurance 
& Annuity, said in his address before 
the Casualty Actuarial Society meeting. 
These present rules and customs, he 
said, “are the result of that long period 
of conflict and cooperation, competition 
and combination, selfishness and altru- 
ism, enlightenment and ignorance.” 

“While certain principles have become 
established, we should think twice be- 
fore attempting to transplant them bod- 
ily into a federal system,” he said. “That 
a federal system might appear full blown 
overnight and function satisfactorily is 
beyond the realm of reasonable expec- 
tation. 


Build New on Old 


“We cannot ignore our background. 
The part of wisdom is to build the new 
onto the old. If the experiences of his- 
tory teach anything, it is that evolution 
is better than revolution and that social, 
economic and industrial institutions had 
better change by adding to the old 
rather than by destroying it and starting 
anew. When we look at Europe today, 
Great Britain stands out clearly as the 
most stable among the larger nations. 
And among the most characteristic fea- 
tures of British institutions—possibly 
even to a fault—is the building of the 
new onio the old.” 

Mr. Robbins in tracing the history of 
insurance regulation, noted how much 
sentiment there was in favor of federal 
supervision among important figures in 
the insurance business, notably J. F. 
Dryden, founder of Prudential, and 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of New 
York Life for many years. While com- 
plications incident to the growth of the 
business resulted in an increasing senti- 
ment for federal supervision, all efforts 
at such legislation were rejected by the 
judiciary committees of Congress so that 
no federal act with this objective has 
ever appeared. 

Mr. Robbins pointed out that the rapid 
growth of the insurance business since 
1910 has brought increasing cooperation 
between the states and between com- 
pany and state officials, resulting in in- 
creased uniformity in state laws and 
practices and hence in less irritation be- 
cause of conflicts in supervisory rules. 

“At present we seem reconciled to 
state supervision despite the fact that 
fundamental difficulties inhere in comity 
between states and in the related dan- 
gers of retaliation,” he said. “During the 
past half century, we have become ac- 
customed to these and have learned how 
to minimize their effects. Our present 
hope rests largely on the advances that 
have been and are being made in uni- 
formity in laws and procedures and in 
cooperation between states.” 





Record Attendance 
at Industrial 
Insurers Conference 


Public Relations, Agency 
Turnover Discussed 
Frankly at Meeting 


OFFICERS 


President—F. P. Samford, president 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham. 

Vice-president—F. L. Tatman, presi- 
dent Reliable Life, St. Louis. 

Secretary—H. C. E. Johnson, vice- 
president Interstate Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga. 

Executive Secretary and Treasurer— 
Raymund Daniel. 


By GEORGE E. WOHLGEMUTH 


EDGEWATER PARK, MISS.— 
With 151 representatives from 41 of its 
49 member companies present breaking 
all attendance records, and an excellent 
program with industrial leaders frankly 
discussing vital questions such as public 
and agency relations, agency turnover, 
and investment and legal problems, the 
30th or pearl anniversary meeting of 
the Industrial Insurers Conference was 
in many respects the best in its history. 

Continued growth of the national or- 
ganization of life insurance companies 
writing industrial and ordinary life and 
health and accident was evidenced ia 
the admission of seven new members 
since the last meeting. New members 
are: Eureka-Maryland Assurance Cor- 
poration, Baltimore; Unity Life, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Union Life, Little Rock, Ark.; 
State Mutual Life, Rome, Ga.; Univer- 
sal Life, Richmond, Va.; Guaranty Life, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and All States Life, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Smaller Executive Committee 


An important step was taken in 
amending the charter and by-laws to 
provide for a smaller executive commit- 
tee consisting of six active members 
and the-president, vice-president, and 
secretary; two members of the commit- 
tee retiring each year with the election 
of two new committeemen who will 
serve for three years. As is customary, 
past presidents will be members of the 
executive committee and will be avail- 
able in making decisions in which their 
experience and judgment will be valu- 
able, but they will be honorary mem- 
bers and will not have a vote. The new 
arrangement will keep new blood com- 
ing into the counsels of the conference, 
yet will provide the sage counsel and 
advice of the older heads. A change 
was made in the membership fee under 
which dues will be based on a charge 
of 8 cents per $1,000 industrial premium 
receipts with $100 minimum and $300 
maximum dues. 

President Frank P. Samford, who is 
president of Liberty National, was pre- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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Illuminating Exposition Is Made 
ABOUT THE USES OF 


By M. ALBERT LINTON 


Term insurance properly used is a 
valuable type of life insurance coverage. 
As the name implies, it is intended to 
cover situations which are essentially 
temporary. Men with young children 
and modest current incomes, or business 
obligations limited to relatively short 
periods provide cases in point. In most 
instances five or 10 year term policies 
containing the privilege of conversion to 
life or endowment forms without med- 
ical examination up to within two or 
three years of the end of the term con- 
tract, will meet the needs. Of the new 
business being issued by companies li- 
censed in the State of New York, about 
15 percent is on a term plan. 


Not Proper Substitute 


When, however, so-called renewable 
term insurance is recommended as a 
substitute for permanent insurance on 
the life or endowment plan we must be 
vigilantly on guard. Renewable term 
is deceptively cheap at the outset. Its 
premium is only about one half that of 
ordinary life taken at the same time. 
However with each renewal period the 
term insurance premium advances, 
whereas the ordinary life premium re- 
mains either at or below the level of 
the first premium. As time goes on the 
term premium exceeds the life premium 
and finally as old-age approaches, the 
cost of continuing the protection be- 
comes so heavy that many policyholders 
have to drop their policies despite the 
fact that most of them feel the need of 
continuing the protection and would 
eagerly maintain the policy in force if 
they could afford it. 


Typical Example 


Our own company issued? renewable 
term insurance up to 1917 and some of 
that insurance still remains in force. 
About a year ago we had an experience 
which illustrates the extremely unsatis- 
factory sequel likely to follow a re- 
liance upon renewable term insurance 
as a method of providing protection 
over a long period. 

In 1907 we had issued a renewable 
ten-year term policy which had been 
carried for three ten-year periods until 
the anniversary in 1937, when the policy 
was lapsed. Within a year the policy- 
holder died and the policy was found 
by his son. Great indignation was ex- 
pressed that the company should have 
collected a substantial sum of money 
during the thirty years and then per- 
mitted the policy to go out of force 
without any return. He said in no un- 
certain terms that he would tell his 
friends what kind of company that was! 

The record in this case is interesting. 
The term insurance outlay during the 
first two decades was considerably be- 
low that on an ordinary life policy taken 
at the same time. However the pic- 
ture changed in the third decade and 
the result at the far end of the line is 
very striking. The story is portrayed 
in the following table where the figures 
are shown on a $10,000 basis, rounded 
to the nearest dollar. 


Renew- 


able Ordinary 
Term Life 
Premium at issue of 
$10,000 policy........ $ 129 $ 256 
Average yearly payment 
during: 
First ten years...... 99 214 
Second ten years..... 134 178 
Third ten years...... 255 143 
Total cost during 30 
i et, 4,876 9,344 
Net cost in 31st year, 
assuming term policy 
to be converted to or- 
EMTS BEER. 5 500 es sens 784 147 


Rate Deceptively Low 


This table portrays a situation that is 
full of human interest. It shows how 
deceptively low costs in the early years 
are likely to lead term insurance policy- 


term plan until the cost of transferring 
to the ordinary life plan becomes too 
heavy for their resources and it is too 
late to remedy the basic error. If it 
were not for the tragedy involved in 
the specific cases we could be compla- 
cent about it. Unfortunately the conse- 
quences of the error are so serious that 
we are warranted in doing everything 
possible to avoid having policyholders 
misled in the first place—all too fre- 
quently by those who seek to profit by 
the deal. 

Note that in the foregoing example 





M. 


ALBERT LINTON 


the cost of the term insurance during 
the first decade is about 46 percent of 
the ordinary life cost. During the sec- 
ond decade the figure rises to 75 per- 
cent and in the third decade the term 
actually costs 78 percent more than 
the ordinary life. Finally at the end of 
the thirty-year period the $10,000 ordi- 


that such a plan had been carried 
through without the loss of a dollar and 
that a net compound interest return of 
4 percent over the entire thirty-year 
period had been realized after the pay- 
ment,of all expenses and taxes, the fund 
would have amounted to $2,785. 

In the event of death during the 31 
year period the term policyholder would 
have left his family the realizable value 
of what had been accumulated in the 
fund up to the date of death, plus the 
face value of the $10,000 term policy. 
This larger death benefit would offset 
theoretically the $4,910 cash value ou 
the ordinary life policy at the end of 30 
years. .The chance that death would 
occur within 30 years, since he was in 
good health at the outset, was about 
one out of three. Or, put in another 
way, the chance of his living 30 years 





was about twice that of dying in the 
meantime. Even on the basis of this 
rough and ready way of comparing the 
two programs, the ordinary life comes 
out on top when looked at from the 
point of view of a person not knowing 
what lies ahead, who is about to choose 
the course upon which to embark. 


Actual Case Cited 


When [I hear of funds that are sup- 
posed to be accumulated out of the dif- 
ference between ordinary life and term 
premiums, I am reminded of a conver- 
sation I had at a luncheon a few years 
ago. My side partner was a man I 
had not previously met. Although the 
occasion had nothing to do with life 
insurance I found that he was glad to 
talk about life insurance as he seemed 
eager to prove that insurance on the 
permanent plan could be beaten by tak- 
ing term and separately investing the 
difference in premiums. He indicated 
that he himself had proceeded on that 
basis. 

As he expounded the well known 
theory it was evident that he had been 
a man of means and I became anxious 
to know how his program had survived 





the depression. Finally I asked him 














holders to continue to remain on the 


An illuminating discussion of the use and abuse of term insurance was given 
by M. Albert Linton, president Provident Mutual, at this week’s meeting of the 
New York City Life Underwriters Association. 
confining himself to a mere denunciation of term insurance and its advocates. 
Instead, he considered the subject in its entirety, admitting that term insurance 
has a place and that it may be properly sold in certain circumstances. Mr. Linton 


He did not make the mistake of 


made a comparison between term and ordinary life, and exposed the fallacious 
reasoning of those who advocate the purchase of term insurance and the main- 
tenance of a separate investment fund as opposed to ordinary life. 








nary life policy will have cost only $468 
more than the term but will have a 
cash value of $4,910 as compared with 
nothing at all for the term policy. Most 
renewable term policies have to be con- 
verted to ordinary life not later than 
age 65. In the above instance if the 
term policy had been converted to ordi- 
nary life at the end of thirty years, the 
net cost during the thirty-first year 
would have been $784 as compared with 
$147 on the ordinary life taken out at 
the time the program was entered upon 
in the first place. The term program 
may be epitomized in a few words: De- 
ceptively low cost for twenty years fol- 
lowed ten years later by disillusion- 
ment and loss. 


Term Advocate’s Arguments 


The renewable term advocate will of 
course counter by saying-that the policy- 
holder should have saved and accumu- 
lated at interest the difference between 
the term and the ordinary life pre- 
miums during the years that the term 
cost less, so that despite the higher cost 
of the ordinary life policy during the 
third decade he would have had a sub- 
stantial balance left in the fund at the 





end of thirty years. Well, assuming 


how he had fared with his own invest- 
ments. Then I almost wished I hadn’t, 
for he said that he had lost practically 
everything. And yet here he was eager 
to demonstrate on paper that term plus 
separate investment was better than, 
permanent insurance! On paper is the 
clue to the situation; for that is the only 
place where it can be demonstrated, : 
save in the exceedingly rare cases of 
good luck. 


Used Old Age Endowments 


As he told me his experience, I could 
not help comparing it with my own. 
From the start I have pinned my faith 
on old-age endowments and over three 
fourths of my insurance is on forms 
which mature at or close to age 65. Not 
a dollar that I have put into these poli- 
cies has been lost. Instead the principal 
is intact and added to it is a fair rate 
of interest return on the investment ele- 
ment in the premium. The current net 
cost has increased somewhat in recent, 
years as a result of the abnormally low: 
interest rates in the money market; but 
otherwise the contracts give no evidence 
of having gone through the most severe 
depression of all times. As I look for- 
ward to the retirement age these con-: 





TERM INSURANCE 


tracts appear most attractive. Looking 
back over the past and into the future, 
I can think of no program that I would 
consider as a sound substitute. The 
on paper theories, divorced from the 
facts of actual experience, go where they 
belong—into the waste-basket. I am 
only thankful they didn’t lead me astray 
when I was young and as is so often 
the case with youth, more inclined to 
follow attractive theories than to heed 
the lessons of the past. 


Reasons for Mystery 


The fact that the interest yield on the 
life insurance investment element turns 
out to be above the yield which the com- 
panies are now able to obtain on their 
own conservative investments, has been 
a mystery to the layman who first ap- 
proaches the subject. Fortunately the 
answer is not far to seek. It lies in the 
fact that the cost at which renewable 
term insurance can be furnished under 
a separate policy is higher than the cost 
charged for the term insurance element 
in a life insurance contract, which in 
itself combines both the insurance and 
the investment elements. Why then 
should separate term insurance be rela- 
tively expensive? There are two well 
known reasons—first, the high expense 
rate and second, the high mortality rate 
experienced in the later years under re- 
newable term policies. 

Consider first the matter of expense. 
Numerous expenses involved in issuing 
and maintaining a life insurance policy 
are obviously the same whether the 
policy involves term insurance only or 
both savings and term. Such expenses, 
for example, are the medical selection of 
the risk, the issuance of the policy, the 
setting up of the records, the prepara- 
tion and mailing of the renewal premium 
notices, the collection of premiums, the 
maintenance of the record of the policy, 
and a share of the general overhead ex- 
penses. Therefore, where two elements 
are combined in one contract, the share 
of such costs chargeable to each ele- 
ment will be less than what would be 
charged to each element if it were pro- 
vided by a separate policy. 


Higher Mortality 


The higher mortality to be anticipated 
under renewable term insurance is well 
known to all familiar with this type of 
policy. Although I shall probably be 
carrying coals to New Castle, I shall 
briefly outline the high points of the 
situation in order to make the presenta- 
tion more complete. The reason for 
the relatively high mortality under re- 
newable term contracts is the reaction 
of human nature to the increase in the 
term premium rate which occurs every 
time a renewal date rolls around. Start- 
ing out say at age 35, it may appear 
desirable to pay less than one half as 
much for a one thousand dollar term 
policy as the $21 for an ordinary life 
policy. With the lapse of time, as 
already pointed out, the term premuim 
increases so that in the middle fifties 
its cost overtakes and then exceeds that 
of the ordinary life. At age 65, if pro- 
tection is to be continued, the policy- 
holder who has been carrying term in- 
surance will have to pay about $80 per 
thousand each year for the rest of his 
life, whereas the ordinary life policy- 
holder will still be paying no more than 
the original $21 rate corresponding to 
age 35 at issue. 


Selection Against Company 


If we observe say a thousand per- 
sons starting out with renewable term 
insurance, we find that as time goes on 
a number become dissatisfied with it as 
part of a long-range life insurance pro- 
gram. They begin to see where it will 
lead in the matter of cost, particularly 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Unique Manual 


Digest Especially 


Valuable This Year 


Changes in Options, Etc., 
Cause 1939 Edition, Soon 
Ready, to Be Indispensable 


The 1939 edition of the Unique 
Manual-Digest, which will soon come 
from THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER press 
will be one of the most valuable ever 
issued, because the entire field of settle- 
ment options, retirement incomes and 
annuities have been so completely re- 
adjusted. At such a time all progressive 
agents will welcome this new, up-to-date 
and extremely comprehensive source of 
important programming material — in- 
comes, options, values, change of plan 
privileges and other currently important 
facts and figures. 

The recent actions of life companies 
in reducing the income per $1,000 of 
policy proceeds has produced a surpris- 
ing psychological reaction among buy- 
ers. Instead of slowing down the ten- 
dency to depend upon insurance for old 
age retirement, this action has really 
caused the public to be more income- 
conscious and to realize that even under 
these changed conditions, no other ave- 
nue provides the same combination of 
security and liberality. Thus, the agent 
who expects to remain in the business 
must become increasingly ‘better in- 
formed on the numerous phases and pos- 
sibilities of programming. 


In Keeping with Times 


Recognizing this development, the 
compilers of the Unique Manual have 
bent every effort toward producing a 
book in keeping with the times. Thus, 
it shows not only what the old policies 
now in force will provide in the way of 
income but also the income returns 
provided by new policies now being 
offered. In addition to this company 
angle of settlement options giving the 
specific incomes payable, the Unique 
Manual carries a large number of special 
tables and various other illustrative ma- 
terial dealing with settlement options in 
general with a view toward creating 
buyer acceptance of the income idea. 

The new edition is the only reference 
book published that fully covers all three 
classes of life insurance statistics in a 
single volume—(1) Full reports on more 
than 400 companies, (2) the policy pro- 
visions and company practice and (3) 
an extremely broad coverage of rates, 
values, costs, incomes, etc., for far more 
companies than any other book shows 
and including the smaller companies and 
other points hard-to-find-elsewhere. 


Company Report Section 


In the company report section the 
Unique Manual reveals the vital facts 
about each company’s operations, stabil- 
ity and history. This year, for the first 
time, it will carry a table which lists 
360 companies in the order of their 
size based upon insurance in force. 
While the Unique Manual does not 
rate” or express “private opinions” as 
to the relative stability of one company 
as compared with another, it does set 
out very clearly all salient facts which 
will allow the individual reader to judge 
any company by whatever standards he 
feels are most important. For instance, 
the analytical ratios of business costs, 
management and underwriting give a 
quick picture of each company’s success 
in the investment field, its care in selec- 
tion of risks and its degree of economy 
in acquiring and handling business. 

: nother important feature of the 
Unique Manual is the thorough analysis 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 





Equitable Old Guard 
Has Annual Conference 








M. C. NELSON 


With 95 percent present, the gather- 
ing of Equitable Old Guard of Equitable 
Society at Atlantic City was featured 
by the appearance of President T. I. 
Parkinson, who is now restored in 
health. M. C. Nelson, Des Moines, was 
elected as the new president, succeed- 
ing Sheppard Homans, New York. 
Horace Wilson is the new vice-presi- 
dent, M. A. Nelson, treasurer, and E. 
L. Carson, secretary. 

Speakers included Henry M. Alex- 
ander, chairman of the agency commit- 
tee of the board; Vice-presidents Gra- 
ham and Davis; Second Vice-presidents 
McHugh, Welch and Borden, and As- 
sistant Actuary Milliman. 





W. H. McIntyre, former officer and 


Announce Program 
for Canadian Life 
Officers Group 


The program is announced for the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association in Toronto 
June 8-9. 

A. N. Mitchell, Canada Life, will de- 
liver the presidential address. F. B. 
Wilde, president Connecticut General, 
will give a talk “Why an Institute of 
Life Insurance?” Mr. Wilde is chair- 
man of the recently created Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

Dr. William Boyd, professor of path- 
ology University of Toronto, will give a 
paper “Three Aspects of Medical Re- 
search.” 

The banquet speakers will be G. D. 
Conant, attorney-general of Toronto, 
and Sir Gerald Campbell, high commis- 
sioner of the United Kingdom. 

Executive sessions will be conducted 
the morning of June 9. Reports will be 
made by thé executive committee and 
by the commitees on competitive prac- 
tices, group insurance, institutional ad- 
vertising; legislation, U. S. business, 
medico-actuarial, public health, social in- 
surance, statutory conditions. 

A. P. Earle, Montreal Life, is first 
vice-president of the association; N. J. 
Lander, Continental Life of Canada, 
second vice-president; G. W. Bourke, 
Sun Life, honorary treasurer, and G. W. 
Geddes, Northern Life of Canada, past 
president. 








director, who started in the home of- 
fice as a_youngster, spoke of the early 
days of Equitable Society. 





Charles J. Harvey, 43, is the new as- 
sistant counsel of the Missouri insur- 
ance department. He has been practic- 
ing law in St. Louis for 15 years. 








A Twenty-Payment Life 


$2,292. 


in an emergency. 


protection. 


+ 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





WITHERED WEEDS 


The barrenness of the withered weeds of Renewable 
Term insurance—favorite plan of the predatory Term-ites— 
is vividly contrasted with the fruitfulnes of permanent life in- 
surance such as this case affords: 


1889, dividends to buy paid-up additions. 
was recently paid. Face amount, $3,000. Paid-up additions, 
Post-mortem dividend, $33.82. The total, $5,325.82. 
Excess of death payment over the premiums, $3,541.42. Note 
that the paid-up additions,—painlessly made,—swelled by 
$2,292 the policy’s $3,000 face—more than two-thirds. 

If this policyholder had taken Renewable Term, at age 
65 it would have deserted him and his wife, leaving one or 
both of them to find maintenance in the almshouse, or the 
homes of their children, if they had any. Further, the Term 
policy would have had no cash and loan values, no reduced 
paid-up value, no Extended Term provision,—utterly useless 


Renewable Term is little more than a bare stalk, utterly 
to wither at a time when approaching age imperatively needs 


+ 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


policy issued September 25, 
The death claim 


+ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 




















SEC fo Send Out 
Questionnaire on 
Agency Practices 


Wants to Determine What 
the Policyholder Gets for 
His Money 


WASHINGTON. — The Securities & 
Exchange Commission, pursuing its in- 
surance inquiry for the monopoly com- 
mittee, has embarked on an intensive 
investigation into agency practices and 
the entire distribution mechanism of life 
insurance and will shortly send out a 
questionnaire to companies with a view 
to eliciting pertinent information. In- 
vestigators have already begun gather- 
ing data from files of the Life Presidents 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Originally aimed at determining the 
effect of life company assets on the gen- 
eral economic situation of the country, 
the inquiry has broadened its scope until 
now it is the SEC’s intention to explore 
every angle of life insurance as it affects 
the public. It feels that in order to get 
a true picture of the business the mer- 
chandising as well as the investment 
end must be looked into. 

While denying any preconceived con- 
clusions, investigators are much inter- 
ested in the persistency of business, in 
net costs, and in acquisition costs, par- 
ticularly whether the present method of 
compensating agents is productive of a 
high persistency of business, also the 
relation of agency turnover to persist- 
ency of business. 

While it made a study of distribution 
and sales methods in the investment 
trust and thrift plan business, with re- 
sultant improvement from the public’s 
standpoint, the SEC does not consider 
that there is any similarity to the mer- 
chandising of life insurance, the only 
significance being that the SEC is in- 
terested in the actual sales methods em- 
ployed. There is no suggestion that the 
life companies need to be yanked up 
short the way a number of the thrift 
plans were. 

What the SEC is interested in is what 
the policyholder gets for his money. 
Anything that bears on this question 
and with possible improvement in the 
interest of the public is being studied 
with great earnestness. 


H. J. Johnson’s Final Tour 
Extends from Cal. to Maine 


Holgar J. Johnson of Pittsburgh, 
president National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will close his scheduled 
series of speaking tours as chief execu- 
tive with addresses that will carry him 
from San Diego, to Portland, Me., dur- 
ing the last days of May and the month 
of June. 

The complete schedule is: May 29, 
San Diego; May 30, Arizona association 
at Phoenix; June 1, Oklahoma associa- 
tion at Oklahoma City; 2 and 3, Texas 
state association at San Angelo; 13, Chi- 
cago; 14, Wisconsin state at Wausau; 
15, Minnesota state at Minneapolis; 16, 
Akron; 22, Vermont state at Barre; 23, 
New Hampshire state at Manchester; 
24, Maine state at Portland. 


Hold Regional Meeting 


DEL MONTE, CAL.—President B. 
J. Perry of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life opened the regional convention 
with representatives from all Pacific 
Coast agency districts. Other head of- 
fice executives aiding in conduct of the 
meeting were C. O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent; W. M. Benton, agency secretary 
and J. M. Denman, assistant agency 
secretary. 
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Appleby Honored on 
25th Anniversary 


President Ohio National 
Life Receives Tribute 
from His Organization 


General agents, managers and super- 
visors of the Ohio National Life from 
all over the country were present Thurs- 
day and Friday of last week in Cincin- 
nati to honor President T. W. Appleby, 
who during that week celebrated his 
25th anniversary with the company. It 
is interesting in this connection to know 
that the late E. J. Wohlgemuth, presi- 
dent of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 
was the man who first suggested Mr. 
Appleby to the Ohio National Life and 
brought about the contact. 


Banquet Was the Climax 


There were three business sessions, 
the climax of the week being reached at 
the banquet Friday evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleby occupied seats of honor 
and were given special recognition 
throughout the evening. The invocation 
was given by Dr. John M. Versteeg, 
pastor of the Walnut Hills-Avondale 
Methodist Church which Mr. Appleby 
attends. Russell Wilson, former mayor 
of Cincinnati and now a member of the 
city council, presided as toastmaster. He 
is one of the most resourceful and versa- 
tile men in that position. There were 
two set talks, one by Bishop H. Lester 
Smith of the Methodist Church and the 
other by C. M. Cartwright of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, There were 
three presentations to Mr. Appleby, one 
by T. C. Heisey, director of the com- 
pany and member of the executive and 
finance committee, who presented the 
president with a 25-year charm and 
service certificate. Roy C. Lieber of 
Denver, president of the Builders Club, 
the agency organization, gave Mr. Ap- 
pleby a plaque and a portfolio of con- 
gratulatory letters from the field men. 
George Ziegler, president of the Eagle’s 
Club, the association of home office em- 
ployes, presented a testimonial signed 
by all the employes. Mr. Appleby re- 
sponded in a feeling way. 


Interested in Many Fields 


During his incumbency he has built 
up a magnificent official personnel and 
home office organization as well as a 
successful field force. Mr. Appleby is 
active in many civic, church and phil- 
anthropic activities. He is a man of many 
parts. He is a discriminating reader, a 
close student of economics, politics and 
business and is greatly interested in 
radiating light wherever he goes. As an 
indication of some of his activities out- 
side of business the following is given 
of some of his connections: 

He is a director or trustee of the fol- 
lowing: Community Chest of Cincinnati, 
Travelers Aid Society, Council of Social 
Agencies, Bethesda Hospital, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, American University, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill, American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, book committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Ohio con- 
ference to the uniting conference of the 
Methodist Church, Federal Council of 
Churches, Citizenship Council Hamilton 
county, national affairs committee of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, child 
welfare of Hamilton County, public as- 
sistance committee of Hamilton County, 
Y. M. C. A., Cincinnati Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, and chairman of 
the official ‘board, the Walnut Hills- 
Avondale Methodist Church, Cincinnati. 


McCaughey to Home Office 


James McCaughey, agency cashier 
at the Des Moines office of the Mutual 
Life of New York, has gone to the 
home office as assistant to the manager 
of the policyholders service bureau. He 
went to Des Moines from Detroit in 
1927. 





Finds Life Company 
Plan Not Successful 


General Mutual Life 
Reinsuring in the 
Central of Iowa 


Announcement is made that the Gen- 
eral Mutual Life of Van Wert, O., will 
transfer its insurance to the Central Life 
of Des Moines, effective June 30. The 
General Mutual was founded in 1930 
and has about $5,000,000 insurance. The 
company is affiliated with the Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire group of 
which the Purmort people have made a 
great success. C. M. Purmort, the presi- 
dent of the General Mutual, is president 
of the Central Manufacturers; L. 
Purmort, vice-president, is secretary and 
treasurer of the Central Manufacturers; 
James S. Kemper of Chicago, the vice- 
president, is president of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty and the National 
Retailers Mutual Fire. G. A. Berger, 
secretary of the General Mutual, is vice- 
president of the Central Manufacturers. 

The General Mutual capital is $150,- 
000, assets $680,848, net surplus $72,500. 
Its premiums last year were $121,229, 
other income $49,502, disbursements 
$109,838. Its new business was $845,661. 


Central Life’s Figures 


The Central Life has insurance in 
force $162,291,451, exclusive of the IIli- 
nois Life business that it took over. Its 
assets are $46,469,155, surplus $3,794,120. 
Its premiums are $4,885,599, other income 
$2,811,960, disbursements $5,635,712. Its 
new business last year was $13,297,328. 
The president of the Central Life of 
Des Moines, E. H. Mulock, is an out- 
standing executive and before being 
head of this company he was the chief 
factor in a Des Moines local agency. 
The Central Life is well officered and is 
making a real success in its operations. 


Difficulty Encountered 


The management of the General Mu- 
tual Life realized that while the outlook 
when the company was organized was 
favorable, as time went on there seemed 
to be a revelation of the fact that it 
was very difficult for a life company to 
be coupled up with an active fire or cas- 
ualty management. At the time it was 
started there was a general belief on 
part of the management that fire and 
casualty agents could produce consider- 
able life insurance. This seems to be 
conclusively proved that as a general 
rule, at least so far, the ifire and casualty 
‘agents are not in themselves great pro- 
ducers of life insurance and vice versa. 
It will be recalled that Western & 
Southern Life of Cincinnati purchased 
the Western & Southern Indemnity and 
had the Western & Southern Fire. That 
proved an impractical tieup as the West- 
ern & Southern Life people were suc- 
cessful in life insurance operations but 
could not give the professional attention 
to the fire and casualty branches that 
they deserved. 


Sears-Roebuck Experience 


Another instance is the Allstate Fire 
and Allstate Insurance Company of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. attempting to op- 
erate the Hercules Life. In the Sears- 
Roebuck affiliation, however, another 
factor entered and that was a mail order 
house trying to sell life insurance 
through catalogue and retail stores. 

During the eight years that the Gen- 
eral Mutual Life has been in existence it 
has had a very low mortality. Last year 
it was less than 10 percent of the ex- 
pected. This record undoubtedly had 
considerable to do with the offer which 
was received from the Central Life of 
Iowa. Since the policyholders will 
greatly benefit by a substantial increase 
in dividends as well as having their pol- 
icies backed by an older and larger com- 
pany and since stockholders will receive 
in excess of $200 a share in the liquida- 
tion of their stock, it seems that the re- 








Boom Is Started 
for Sanborn as 
National Trustee 


The resignation of Paul C. Sanborn 
from this year’s nominating committee 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters has ‘been tendered to 
President Holgar J. Johnson. and Ralph 
G. Engelsman, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

At the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional association, Mr. Sanborn was 
elected to the nominating committee but 
at that time it was not known that 
Frank B. Summers, a national trustee 








PAUL C. 


SANBORN 


from Boston, was not to be a candidate 
for reelection. Furthermore, it was not 
known that the Boston Association of 
Life Underwriters would prevail upon 
Mr. Sanborn to accept that association’s 
endorsement for nomination for the 
trusteeship about to be vacated by Mr. 
Summers. 


Endorsed in New England 


Last year, Paul F. Clark of Boston 
ceased to be a trustee so that with the 
withdrawal of Mr. Summers one of the 
largest local associations in the country 
finds it necessary to endorse the candi- 
dacy of a new man. : 

The Boston association and most of 
the local New England associations are 
giving support to Mr. Sanborn. He is 
serving this year as the chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. He has 
been active in behalf of his local associa- 
tion and is at present a member of the 
executive committee of the Boston Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Association. 

Mr. Sanborn has been in the business 
18 years and is a young man, as he 
started at the age of 21. 

Although a general agent of a large 
Boston agency for Connecticut Mutual, 
he is a producer of large volumes of per- 
sonal business. He has written more 
than a million dollars of business in 15 
of the 18 years that he has been in the 
business. In spite of extensive traveling 
to keep speaking engagements at meet- 
ings of various associations and _ his 
duties as a general agent, he is still main- 
taining his usual production pace. 








insurance deal was favorable all around. 

There are always exceptions to the 
rule. The Continental Casualty has a 
successful life running mate, the Conti- 
nental Assurance. However, President 
H. A. Behrens of the Continental As- 
surance is chairman of the board of the 
Continental Casualty and primarily he 
was educated in life insurance before 
taking up casualty. He was an actuary 
and a successful man in life insurance 
operations. He went with the Conti- 
nental Casualty and became a profound 
student of casualty and surety lines. 


Persistency Rate 
Shown in Analysis 


Results of First Study 
Made by the Lincoln 
National 


In keeping with its new policy ¢ 
measuring the quality of its agents oy 
an insurance-in-force basis instead of }y 
volume produced, the Lincoln Nation 
Life has completed the first in a serie 
of persistency analyses. The study deals 
with actual and expected persistency oj 
agencies. It aids the general agent jj 
answering the question, “Just how much 
insurance in force should my agency 
have in respect to the amount it has 
produced?” 

The persistency analysis measures the 
agency's actual insurance in force 
against the expected amount. The ex. 
pected figure is based on the company’s 
average experience. The final ratio of 
actual to expected persistency represents 
a comparison of the agency’s over-all 
persistency with that of the company. 


Example Is Given ¢ 


For example: If the agency’s persis- 
tency rate parallels the company’s aver- 
age, its ratio of actual to expected in- 
surance in force is 100 percent. If its 
persistency rate is better than the com- 
pany’s, its ratio is more than 100 per- 
cent; if worse than the company’s, less 
than 100 percent. The ratio is not af- 
fected by volume of production. Rather, 
it depends on the quality of business 
produced and the persistency of that 
business. 


Illustration of Calculation 


To illustrate with actual figures: As- 
sume an agency has a ratio of 100 per- 
cent and its insurance in force totals 
$2,600,000. If this agency had a ratio 
of 133 percent (highest reported in the 
analysis) it would actually have insur- 
ance in force of $3,500,000. On the other 
hand, if the agency had an 83 percent 
ratio of actual to expected persistency 
(lowest reported in the survey), it would 


have insurance in force totalling only } 


$2,100,000. The $1,400,000 difference of 
insurance in force depends upon whether 
the ratio is 133 percent or 83 percent. 
Although the original production would 
have been the same in both cases, a 
larger difference in total renewal earn- 
ings would have resulted from this dif- 
ference in ratios. This survey shows in 
startling manner the value of persis- 
tency. 








He, therefore, is a bifocal executive. 
There are not many of his kind. 


Examples at Hartford 


Then we can go east at Hartford and 
see two notable examples of successful 
life insurance administration in connec- 
tion with fire and casualty insurance in 
the Travelers and Aetna Life. Both 
companies, however, were organized 
years ago. Outside of a few general of- 
ficers each company has its special ol- 
ficers, being very experienced men and, 
in a way, they can be said to be opet- 
ated independently of the others. The 
life insurance companies have their ow 
set of agents which seldom have any- 
thing to do with the other lines. These 
two companies have their roots deeply 
imbedded in the soil and have been for 
years. 

The point we make is that it would 
seem to be impractical for a new life 
company to be organized allied with a 
fire and casualty running mate because 
there are few prominent executives that 
have a working knowledge of all classes. 





The renewal premium income of the 
Great American Life of San Antonio for 
the first four months showed an 11 








crease of 25 percent. 
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Big Market Seen 
for Hospitalization 














ly 
; Under New Laws 
policy if Will Permit Inclusion of 
agents on ’ “4s 
tead oft Employes’ Families Under 
1 National 
nase§ Group Contracts 
tudy deals 
prem ot By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 
MN 
age much ® ATLANTIC CITY—With many im- 
A rc portant states liberalizing their laws to 
“BE permit life and casualty companies to 
sures the [cover employes’ families as well as em- 
uh _ ployes themselves under group hospital- 
omen, ization policies, sales of this type of 
ratio of @ coverage should show a big increase in 
epresents the near future, said E, B. Whittaker, 
Bessey assistant actuary Prudential, at the 
 B American Management Association in- 
c surance conference here. 
S| persis- In New York both houses have passed 
ly S aver- Bsuch a bill and similar measures have 
ected in- F been enacted in a number of other states 
it. If its where large amounts of insurance are 
the com- written. Three months ago group hos- 
100 per- § pitalization covering employes’ depend- 
ny §, less ents could not be written in at least 
> Not al- F eight states which are responsible for 
Per 0 approximately one-half of life carrier’s 
usiness § business, By the time the legislative 
of that season is over practically all of these 
will have passed laws permitting it, Mr. 
Whittaker said. 
res: As- | Pensioner Coverage Costly 
100 per- Mr. Whittaker mentioned the impor- 
e totals tance of the effect on employers’ contri- 
a ratio — butions to group life insurance when 
d in the coverage is continued on pensioners after 
. — they retire. He said that in the course 
1e other | of 20 years this factor might increase 
pores the employer’s contribution to as much 
rrp as three times the present amount. He 
it i suggested that since the need for insur- 
ng nigh ance is usually lower after retirement 
bran the amount be scaled down one-fifth 
whe 4 each year, leveling off at $1,000 or $500 
gate as a cushion against last illness and 
n wou burial expenses. 
“ye ; Charles Siegfried, head of the ordinary 
‘his dif policy contracts bureau Metropolitan 
“ese 1 Life, was asked by the chairman, Prof. 
ai R. H. Blanchard of Columbia university, 
Dp to comment on this phase. He said that 
efforts are being made to work out cov- 
___. |. ‘rage for retired employes on a paid-up 
. rather than term basis. 
ecutive: | Spread of Conversion Right 
_Mr. Whittaker predicted general adop- 
tion of laws to provide that employes 
salad — under group life contracts must 
cessful € given the privilege of converting to 
-onnec- | 2” Ordinary form if the employer term- 
ance in | ‘ates the master policy. Such cases 
Both | 2°€ tare but cause intense resentment 
vasslaed ns they occur, as the contract may 
al a lave been in force for many years. Such 
ial of: | %,PfOvision is contained in the new New 
= on York code. 
con The fact that laws of New York, New 
The | Jersey and Pennsylvania now prohibit 
om © ia employer from receiving back in divi- 
e any- Bf ag more than his contribution to the 
These [ — brings up the question of what 
deeply |) a with the excess, said Mr. Whit- 
en for | ns er. Either cash refunds or waiving 
» Payments run up the bookkeeping ex- 
would J pense, while decreasing the employe’s 
w life contention makes it hard to raise it 
vith a i . ae the experience gets worse. 
ecause |) ~': Whittaker favored giving more in- 
s that fo aes for the ensuing policy year or 
lasses. as holding the accumulated coverage 
_ Paying premiums out of it during 
Periods of layoffs. 
of the 
io for J. I, O'Donnell, San Antonio, Tex., man- 
in- i Northwestern National Life, ana 
in “ts. O'Donnell, are the proud parents of 








twins, Patricia and 





Michael. 





Veteran Founder Honored 
by Boston Trust Council 




















FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


Franklin W. Ganse, patriarch of the 
Boston life insurance underwriters, and 
founder of the Boston Life Insurance & 
Trust Council, was the figure of central 
interest at the annual dinner meeting of 
the organization. In recognition of Mr. 
Ganse’s 80th birthday, which occurs next 
week, he was made the recipient of a 
suitable gift and an engrossed memorial 
to the “Parfit, Gentil Knight,” presented 
by President Simon D. Weissman in be- 
half of the membership. 

William R. Herlihy Jr., State Street 
Trust Co., was elected president; Clyde 
F. Gay, general agent Aetna Life, was 
made vice president; James C. Donahue, 
Webster & Atlas Bank, was elected 
treasurer, and Gardner A. Smith, secre- 
tary. Jacob S. Braunig, general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, and Archi- 
bald F. Cheney, Rockland National 
Bank, were elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 








Klem New Actuarial 


Society Secretary 


NEW YORK-J. B. Maclean’s retire- 
ment from the post of secretary and the 
election of his successor, Walter Klem, 
marked the annual election of the Actu- 
arial Society of America. Mr. Maclean, 
who has been secretary seven years, was 
elected to the council. All other officers 
were reelected. 

Both the new and the retiring secre- 
tary are with Mutual Life of New York, 
Mr. Maclean being associate actuary and 
Mr. Klem assistant actuary. Mr. Mac- 
lean is a native of Scotland and made 
a notable record with a Scottish regi- 
ment during the world war. He is 
the author of a standard text book on 
life insurance. Mr. Klem started with 
Mutual Life as a young man and has 
progressed rapidly to his present rank. 
He has addressed a number of Mutual 
Life agency conventions. 

R. D. Murphy, vice-president and 
actuary Equitable Society, was reelected 
president of the Society, and J. M. 
Laird, vice-president Connecticut Gen- 
eral, and E. W. Marshall, vice-president 
and actuary Provident Mutual, were re- 
elected vice-presidents. 

Those elected to the council are: 

H. R. Bassford, actuary Metropolitan 
Life, G. W. Bourke, actuary Sun Life 
of Canada, L. K. File, actuary Canada 
Life, Mr. Maclean, and E. M. McCon- 
ney, vice-president Bankers Life of 
Iowa. 





The Life & Casualty has appointed 
H. R. Bagwell of Cookeville, Tenn., as- 
oe manager of the Murfreesboro dis- 
trict. 


















THANKS AGAIN, MY LAWYER WILL 
FIND YOUR HELP INVALUABLE 





A COMPLETE 


Business Insurance Kit 


When an LNL man sells business insurance, 
he has at his finger tips every modern sales aid 
—in his Business Insurance Kit. This includes: 
A digest of business insurance information, a 


Direct Mail plan, sales literature, specimen legal 


agreements, and a special application. 


The LNL man faces his prospect with com- 
plete information plus material for extra serv- 
ice. In particular the specimen legal agreements 
fitting every common type of business structure 
have proved invaluable to buyers and their 


lawyers. 
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THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE ~~ COMPANY 


WAYNE, IND. 


FORI 


ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 
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~ AGE 35-ORDINARY LIFE CONTRACT PER $1,000 COST, DIVIDEND AND VALUE COMPARISON 





Present Scale effective date shown under company name. Actual History based on: 10 years, 1929; 20 years, 1919. 




















Total Net Annual Net Total Net 
enocde Biatand Scale Annual 10 years’ 10 years’ Net Pannent 10th year | gs Ss dis as d 20th year Ss pad 
is Effective) Premium | Premiums | Dividends | for 10 years | Cash Value ee wins cicto Cash Value urrendered 
at end of ténth year 7 at end of 20th year 
————— 
Mutual Present Scale 22.03 220.30 Dividends} not available 138.00 sueane Saopatey 328.00 
“on Actual History 20.55 205.50 Dividends} not available 125.00 Sere Tn Changed to kia “Reserve il 
Aetna Life Present Scale 26.57 265.70 48.68 217.02 131.00 | 86.02 8.60 328.00 97.90 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History 24.89 248.90 45.39 203.51 125.00 78.51 7.85 331.00 (1) 88.73 
Alliance Life, ti, Present | 21.80 218.00 | Non-Par 218.00 105.00 113.00 11.30 302.00 134.00 
Actual History Not epee history in pre|sent company 
Amer, Natl., Tex. Present Scale 20. 207.71 Non-Par : 115.00 92.70 9.27 302.00 113.40 
Actual History | E 21.10 211. b0 Non-Par 211.00 121.00 90.00 9.00 303.00 147.00 
er. United, Ind.° Present Scale 22.84 228.40 12.33 216.07 117.00 100.43 10.04 302.00 128.50 
Ami oril 1, 1939) Actual History Changed to |Old Line Basjis in 1933 
Atlantic Life Present Scale | $22.3 223.90 26.84 197. 111.00 86. 8.61 311.00 164.41 
(Before July 1, 1939) Actual History | (3) 22.74 (3) 227.40 30.14 (3) 197.26 125.00 (3) 72.26 7.23 303.00 120.68 
Bankers, la. Present Scale 126. 267. 55.98 211.7 138.01 Gant 7.37 $327.58 377.06 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History | +{26.28 262.80 62.62 200.18 135.76 64.42 6.44 310.75 97.30 
Bankers, Neb. Present Scale 28.11 281.10 50.76 230.34 122. 108.34 10.83 328. 84.29 
(April 1, 1939) Actual History 25.88 258.80 41.51 217.29 136.00 81.29 8.13 290.00 110.46 
Berkshire Life Present Scale 26.35 263.50 29.82 233.68 146.01 87.67 8.77 327.58 132.51 
(Before May 1, 1939) Actual History 26.48 264.80 30.07 234.73 147.51 87.23 8.72 327.58 115.83 
Business Men’s Present Scale 21.4 214.50 Non-Par 214.50 111.00 103.50 10.35 302.00 127.00 
Actual History | {19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 135.00 64.10 6.41 Incorporated] as Life Co. in 
Calif.-Western States Present Scale TE 21.96 219.60 Non-Par 219.60 116.00 103.60 10.36 306.00 TE 133.20 
Actual History 21.19 211.90 Non-Par 211.90 125.00 86.90 8.69 303.00 ™ 160.80 
Canada Life Present Scale 24.84 | Experience o/n Present Balsis not sufficient ae 129.00 freon tine 329.00 ree AE eee 
(Before July 1, 1939) Actual History 27.90 279. 38.58 40.42 148.00 92.42 9.24 331.00 109. 37 
Central Life, ta. Present Scale 26.98 269.80 49.90 219.90 131.00 88.90 8.89 327.00 76.61 
(May 1, 1939) Actual History | E 26.86 268.60 52.06 216.54 126.00 90.54 9.05 302.00 111.39 
Columbian Natl. Present Scale 21.42 214.20 Non-Par 214.20 118.00 96.20 9.62 311.00 117.40 
Actual History $19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 128.97 70.13 7.01 310.75 122.25 
Columbus Mutual Present : $21.30 213.00 25.37 187.63 125.00 62.63 6.26 303.00 70.46 
(April 1, 1939) Actual History | E 26.50 265.00 52.85 212.15 127.00 85.15 8.52 303.00 112.92 
Connecticut General Present Scale 21.42 214.20 Non-Par 214.20 111.00 103.20 10.32 311.00 117. 
Actual History 19.71 197.10 Non-Par 197.10 135.00 62.10 6.21 311.00 (3) 101.20 
Connecticut Mutual Present Scale 26.35 3.50 48.55 214.95 146.01 68.94 6.89 327.58 87.94 
(Jan. 1, 1939 Actual History 26.35 263.50 50.39 213.11 146.01 67.10 6.71 327.58 77.46 
Continental Amer. Present Scale $22.56 225.60 13.14 212.46 138.00 74.46 7.45 $328.00 {81.46 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History |........... Be TT Weare ence | Leeman AA Bet lei aster enor g Roe RaNS ees EA dn Reh Are | Cee rid ere 
Cont. Assur., Ill. Present Scale *21.42 214.20 Non-Par 214.20 111.00 103.20 10.32 *311.00 *117.40 . 
Actual History 19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 124.00 75.10 et 302.00 133.20 
Country Life Present Scale 20.63 206. 30 _ 25.36 180.94 125.00 55.94 5.59 302.00 Not avjai 
(Feb. 1, 1939) Actual History Not sufficient} history—Inc|orporated in 1928 
Equitable Life, N. Y. Present Scale 28.11 281.10 69.98 211.12 131.00 80.12 8.01 327.00 89.60 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History | 4 28.11 281.10 72.10 208.95 146.C0 62.95 6.30 327.00 69.12 
Equitable Life, la. Present Scale 26.35 263. 53.40 210.10 133.00 77.10 Tat 328.00 78.67 
(March 1, 1939) Actual History 26.38 263.80 60.02 203.78 136.Cc 67.78 6.78 311.00 78.44 
Fidelity Mutual Present Scale 26.24 262. 44.84 217.56 146.00 71.56 7.16 327.00 90.48 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History | E 26.0) 260.00 46.62 213.38 137 .0C 76.33 7.64 17.00 100.38 
Franklin Life Present Scale | $20. 207.90 Non-Par 207.90 113.00 94.90 9.49 $311.00 1104. 
Actual History | E 20.92 229.20 Non-Par 209.20 124.00 85.20 8.52 311.07 (3) 144.80 
1 
General American Present Scale | 25.11 251.10 30.97 13 131,00 89.13 8.91 327.00 88.05 
(Jan. 1, 1939, Tentative Scale) Actual History Incorpor|ated as a stoc|k company in 1933 
Great Southern, Tex. Present Scale | *20.76 207.60 Non-Par 7.60 115.00 92.60 9.26 *303 *112. 20 
Actual History | E 29.66 206.60 Non-Par 206.60 122.00 84.60 8.46 E(3) 3.2.54 154.26 
Groat-West, Can. Present Scale 21.66 216.60 18.58 198.02 138.00 60.02 6.00 333. 44.60 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History 27.45 274.00 68.51 205.49 142.00 63.49 6.35 315.00 81.56 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb, Present Scale | E 22.90 229.00 7.8 221.19 125.00 96.19 9.62 E 306.00 E 121.75 
(March 1, 1939) Actual History ,* Changed to} Old Line Baslis in 1931 ‘ 
Guardian, N. Y. Present Scale 26.35 263.50 40.69 222.81 146.01 76.80 7.68 327.58 108.75 
(Jan. 1, ) Actual History 26.35 263.50 52.95 210.55 146.01 64.54 6 45 327.58 82.58 
Home Life, N. Y. Present Scale | $22.90 229.00 29.80 199.20 135.76 63.44 6.34 310.75 75.17 t 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History $22.90 229.00 35.48 193.52 135.76 57.76 5.78 327.58 84.58 
Hlinols Bankers Present Scale 19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 134.00 65.10 6.51 310.00 88. 
Actual History Changed to} Old Line Baslis in 1929 
indianapolis Life Present Scale 25.41 254.10 38.26 215.84 125.00 90.84 9.08 302.00 114.74 5. 
(Before July 1, 1939) Actual History 25.97 259.70 44.03 215.67 125.00 90.67 9.07 302.00 95.90 4. 
Jefferson Standard Present Scale *25.72 257.20 51.90 205.30 122.00 83.30 8.33 328.00 66.51 3. 
(July 1, 1939) Actual History *25.72 257.20 54.91 202.29 146.00 56.29 5.63 303.00 112.86 ap 
John Hancock Present Scale $24.24 242.40 46.09 196.31 146.00 50.31 5.03 328.00 43.33 2. 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History | E 26.00 260.00 51.30 208.70 137.00 71.70 7.17 311.00 99.11 4. 
neas City Present Scale | $19.95 199.50 Non-Par 199.50 135.76 63.74 6.37 $310.75 88.2 {4. 
Actual History |t(3) 20.11 201.10 Non-Par 201.10 135.76 (3) 65.34 (3) 6.53 302.5 129.26 6. 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. Present. orn. a4 211.40 Non-Par 211.40 111.00 100. 10.04 **311.00 **111.80 “96. 
Actual History 19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 129.00 70.10 7.01 311.00 (3) 107.20 5. 
Lincoln National Present Scale *20.78 207.80 Non-Par 207.80 126.00 81.80 8.18 *324.00 *91.60 *4. 
Actual History | E 21.41 214.10 Non-Par 214.10 126.00 88.10 8.81 306.00 142.20 VE 
London Life Present Scale | E 24.66 246.60 54.88 191.72 136.00 §5.72 5.57 E 326.00 42.88 2. 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History |......... eae ne a: ieee ee Me one RRR? HENS nee 
anufacturers Life Present Scale 23.40 234.00 22.22 211.78 136.00 75.78 7.58 329.00 ~ 81.94 4. 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History |......... sete Rec Se one nay er ees eats Se oe ae 
a usetts Mutual Present Scale 26.35 263. 46.41 217.09 146.01 71.08 7.19 327.58 91.67 4 
(Jan.1, 1939) Actual History 26.35 263.50 54.61 208.89 146.01 62.88 6.29 327. 58 64.87 3. 
6 5 a : 
a 74 Ey Present Scale $22.56 225.60 39.96 185.64 131.00 54.64 §.46 (2) 347.68 $2.91 t 
we AL Actual History $21.40 214.00 35.16 178.84 135.60 43.24 4.32 (2) 329.24 $1.81 t 
Midie Present Scale 26.14 261.40 45.93 215.47 138.09 77.38 7.74 327.57 83.986 
(Jan. 1, 508) Actual History 25.36 253.60 42.93 210.67 128.42 82.25 8.23 310.75 96.03 
Innesota M Present Scale $24.29 242.90 34.47 208.4 141.70 66.73 6.67 $327.60 $80.87 t 
hae pd a4 1, 1939) Actual History | E 26.00 260.00 36.17 223.83 126.00 97.83 9.78 302.00 113.36 
Mutual B Present Scale 26.35 263. 49.37 214.13 146.01 68.12 6.81 327.58 88.9 
(Jan. 1, n939) Actual History 26.35 263.50 56.14 207.36 146.01 61.35 6.14 327.58 60.52 
Mutual Life, N. Y. Present Scale 28.11 281.10 Not avjailable 131.41 ree bata 327.58 133.94 
mane 1 1, 1989) Actual ey wd 28.11 281.10 66.36 214.74 146.01 68.73 "6.87 327.58 76.50 
Present Scal 26.85 268. 48.1 220.34 146.01 74.33 7.43 327.58 102.63 
4 1999) Actual History E 26.01 260.10 43.14 216.96 137.14 79.82 7.98 E 314.40 E 112.52 
vey esent Scale | E 22.52 225. Non-Par 225.20 137.00 88.20 8.82 E 314.00. E 136.40 — 
Actual History | E 22.52 225.20 Non-Par 225.20 137.00 88.20 8.82 Ordinary} dept. org. in 
National _ Vt. Present Scale 26.35 263. §9.75 203.75 146.00 57.75 5.78 327.00 65.01 
(Jan, 1, 1939) Actual History 26.35 263.50 53.75 209.75 146.01 63.74 6.37 327.58 66.30 
New England Mutual Present Scale | 27.00 270.00 54.98 215.02 146.01 69.01 6.90 327. 85.39 
(Jan. 1, 1 Actual History 27.00 270.00 70.11 199.89 146.01 53.88 5.39 327.58 60.00 
ew York Life 28.11 281.10 64.32 216.78 131.00 85.78 8.58 327.00 66.09 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History | 28.11 281.10 68.56 212.54 146.00 66.54 6.65 327.00 46.83 
estern Present Scale 26.88 268. 70.84 197.96 146.01 51.95 5.20 327.58 59.81 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History 26.88 268.80 76.78 192.02 146.01 46.01 4.60 327.5 39.98 
estern National Scale $323.12 231.20 35.43 195.77 124.00 71.77 7.18 327.50 60. 
(Before May 1, 1939) Actual History | E 26,04 260.40 33.54 226.86 126.00 100.86 10,09 302. 120,35 














(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Field Men Gather in 


Eastern Regional 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Holds Instructive Session 
at Swampscott, Mass. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life held 
a regional meeting at Swampscott, 
Mass., about 150 general agents and 
home office officials attending. This was 
one of a series of six regionals. An- 
other meeting for Pacific Coast agencies 
was held this week at Del Monte, Cal. 

Joseph C. Behan, vice-president, ex- 
tended welcome, noting outstanding pro- 
duction records. A. T. Maclean, vice- 
president, talked on the company and 
its conservative, long pull investment 
policy. He discussed the railroads, 
whose future is assured, he said, because 
transportation is a fundamental indus- 
try. Massachusetts Mutual real estate 
mortgages are so conservatively valued, 
he said, that there could be 50 percent 
shrinkage and yet be ample security for 
policyholders’ funds. 


Time for Real Salesmanship 


L. H. Cook, co-general agent Litch- 
ard & Cook agency, Springfield, Mass., 
was program chairman. In a brief talk 
he said this is the time for real sales- 
manship and not order taking. E. G. 
Bates of the Blackmur agency, Boston, 
spoke on “My Time Is Worth Money,” 
giving data taken from analysis of his 
1934-1938 records. J. G. Smart, Man- 
chester, N. H., talked on “It’s the Long 
Pull That Counts.” He has been with 
the company more than 23 years. C. K. 
Litchard, co-general agent of Litchard 
& Cook, Springfield, spoke on the “C. L. 
U. Designation,” stressing that agents 
who are not selling as much business 
as they should, owe it to themselves to 
study the C. L. U. course. 

There followed a panel discussion on 
“Prospects—How I Find Them,” with 
Paul Blackmur of the Blackmur agency, 
Boston, as leader. Speakers included 
R. S. Hadlock, Blackmur agency; J. L. 
Stone, Hartford; W. V. Wolk, Spring- 
field, Mass.; M. J. Hall, Albany, N. Y.; 
Abe Suher, Springfield, Mass., and K. 
A. Harvey, Blackmur agency, Boston. 
The speakers stressed successful pros- 
pecting methods, need for proper men- 
tal attitude, prestige building, etc. 


Success in Direct Mail Effort 


Seneca M. Gamble, agency assistant 
at the home office, talked on “Uncle 
Sam Can Help You,” discussing direct 
mail. He told of the company’s suc- 
cess in this field. Following luncheon 
there was a panel meeting on business 
insurance, ‘with Richard Blackmur pre- 
siding. There are many possibilities for 
the agents in selling business insurance 
even in these times, he said. Small busi- 
ness partnerships and closed corpora- 
tions as a rule are very susceptible to 
the protection afforded by this cover- 
age. Mr. Blackmur stressed need for 
well executed business agreements and 
business insurance properly arranged to 
liquidate stock interests in event of dis- 
Solution of a firm or death of an im- 
portant stockholder. 

_Vice-president Behan officiated at a 
dinner-dance, presenting awards to a 
number of agents for long service. 


Hold Panel on Programming 


In the second morning session O. S. 
Spencer, Hartford, was chairman of a 
discussion of a panel on programming. 
c Emanuelson of the Braunig 
agency, Boston, talked on “More for 

our Money,” and C. W. Hall, assist- 
ant director of agencies, on “New Mod- 
els—1939.” At a panel on “Sales Ideas 
That Work,” S. Braunig, general 
agent, Boston, was chairman. 


Suggests Joint Filing in Pa. 


_.NEW YORK — Although th Na- 
tional Board of Fire Caalrastern oa 








Now a Judge 








ALVA M. LUMPKIN 


Alva M. Lumpkin of Columbia, S. C., 
well known insurance attorney who has 
a wide acquaintance among insurance 
men, has been appointed federal district 
judge for the eastern and western sec- 
tions of South Carolina. 








not yet heard from Commissioner Tag- 
gart of Pennsylvania regarding its sug- 
gestion that the several rating bureaus 
be allowed to file with the department 
copies of policies, riders and endorse- 
ments used in the state, instead of hav- 
ing each company furnish the material 
direct, it is expected word will be re- 
ceived shortly. The suggestion of the 
National Board would not only save 
considerable effort, but would relieve 
the Pennsylvania department of a vast 
amount of work as well. Whether the 
department desires to be so relieved, 
however, is uncertain, since this is a 
WPA project. 


Unique Manual 
Valuable This Year 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





of policy provisions and underwriting 
practice. For each company, the facts 
are presented so that users can get to 
the point in question without going 
through a lot of legal phraseology. All 
significant points are selected and classi- 
fied so you can quickly get what you 
want. 

The Unique Manual might be said to 
be three books in one and yet it is pub- 
lished in a single all-inclusive volume of 
convenient desk size. It has been built 
Over many years by intimate association 
with the problems of the man in the 
field to furnish frequently needed in- 
formation in usable form. 

Considering its amazingly broad 
scope, it sells at a bargain price of only 
$5 singly, and less in quantities. De- 
liveries of advance orders will be made 
in sequence as ordered. Copies may be 
ordered from The National Underwrit- 
er’s Statistical Division at 420 East 
Fourth street, Cincinnati, O. 





Blanchard Heads Insurance Group 


R. H. Blanchard, professor of insur- 
ance, Columbia university, has been 
named vice-president of the American 
Management Association in charge of 
the insurance division. Professor 
Blanchard has long been active in the 
association. The question-and-answer 
panels he conducted this year and last 
were an extremely popular feature. 


a 


$10,000 a ‘Day 


Merchandise does differ. 
Some hasbuyer appeal. Some 
arouses buyer resistance. 
Continental endeavors in- 
sistently to minimize buyer 
resistance. 

$10,000 a day is enviable 
production. Yet... a new 
general lines agency . . . un- 
seasoned in life insurance... 
produced $82,000 in its first 
eight days... Unit Pension 
Plan was the medium. 


Unit Pension Plan ... a com- 
bination of life insurance, 
time insuranceand retirement 
insurance . . . is a practical 
dollars-and-cents illustration 
of Continental co-operation 
... typical . . . exclusive. ... 
Write us and we will write 
you. Perhaps a Continental 
agency contract is desirable 


oe Very. 











Stott 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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AGE 35-ORDINARY LIFE CONTRACT PER $1,000 COST, DIVIDEND AND VALUE COMPARISON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 



































Company Annual 0 Years’ ’ ba h Y "Cot | "Gost it "Cost it ATCoat int 
om, To promiam | Premiums | Dividends | Met Favment, | citi! Vive | surrendered | Surrendered || Gash Value | _Surrendered | _Surrenderea 
At End of Tenth Year At End of 20th Year 
Occidental, Cal. Present Scale | < 22.88 228.80 Non-Par 228.80 117.00 111.80 11.18 E 306.00 E 151.60 E 7.58 
Actual History | E 21-07 210.70 Non-Par 210.70 127.00 83.70 8.37 E 306.00 £(3)150.00 | E(3)7.50 
Ole National Present Scale | *°20.51 205.10 Non-Par 205.10 120.00 85.10 8.51 *+310.00 *+100. 20 +9501 
Actual History $20.55 205.50 Non-Par 205.50 123.00 82.50 8.25 302.00 150.20 7.51 
Pacific Mutual Present Scale | 26. 36 263 .60 49.63 213.97 131.00 82.97 8.30 328.00 80.49 4.02 
(May 1, 1939) Actual History 26.30 263 00 45 79 217.21 125.00 99.21 9.22 303.00 132.36 6.62 
Pan-Amer. Life Present Scale | {19.91 199.10 Non-Par 199.10 128.00 71.10 7.11 $311.00 $87. 14.36 
Actual History | (3) 21.46 214.60 Non-Par 214.60 128.42 86.18 8.62 302.00 (3) 137.00 (3) 6.85 
Penn Mut. Life Present Scale | 26.35 263.50 55.02 208. 48 146.01 62.47 6.25 327.58 72.58 3.63 
(July 1, 1939) Actual History | 26.35 263 50 61.63 201.87 146.01 5586 5.59 327.58 56.48 2.82 
Phoenix Mutual Present Scale 24.58 245.80 34.82 210.98 130.00 80.98 8.10 319.00 93. 22 4.66 
(Before July 1,.1939) Actual History 23.10 231.00 28.01 202.99 135.76 67 23 6.72 E 331.45 E 78.93 E3.95 
Provident Mutual Present Scale | 25.88 258.80 55.77 203.03 146.00 57.03 5.70 327.00 61.50 3.08 
an 1, 1939) Actual History 22.89 228 90 40.29 188.61 135 00 53.61 5.36 310.00 61.79 3.09 
pease, N. J. Present Scale |F(3) 20.85  |(4) 228.03 38.30 (4) 189.73 134.00 (4 55.73 (4 5.57 F 326.00 (4) 48.47 (4) 2.42 
(Wan. 1, 1939) Actual History |F(3)19.02 — |(4) 204.82 29.08 | (4)175.74 128.00 (4) 47.74 (4) 4.77 (4) 311.00 (4) 50.72 (4) 2.54 
Reliance Life Present Scale 26.55 265.50 41.58 223.92 113.00 110.92 11.09 302.00 133.55 6.68 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History 26.55 265 50 49.67 215.83 125.00 83 9.08 302.00 123.95 6.20 
Southland Life Present Scale | _ 20.55 .50 | Non-Par 205.50 118.00 87.50 8.75 302.00 109. 5.45 
wane Actual History | E 20.66 206 60 Non-Par 206.60 121.00 85.60 8.56 303.00 151.00 7.55 
western Life Present Scale | 21.1 211.70 | Non-Par 211.7 125.00 70 8.67 302.00 121.40 6.07 
State Life, Ind. Actual History | (3)20.78 — |(3) 207.80 Non-Par | (3) 207.80 125.00 (3) 82.80 (3) 8.28 E 306.00 FE 128.00 E 6.40 
5 $ 1939 Present Scale 24.50 246. 22.85 222.1 128.58 93.57 9.36 310.75 130.74 6.54 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History 24.50 245.00 30.67 214.33 128.58 85.75 8.58 327.58 112.77 5.64 
Crane eget, Spee. Present Scale | 26.35 | 263. 49.35 214.15 146.01 68.14 6.81 327.58 91.52 4.58 
oa fon. 3, Actual History | 26.35 263 50 56.85 206.65 146.01 60.64 6.06 327.58 71.21 3.56 
“April 1.1939 Present Scale | 27.90 279.00 49.79 229.21 153.00 76.21 7.62 330.00 107.43 5.37 
a,” ) Actual History | 27.90 279 00 59.82 219.18 145.00 74.18 7.42 330.00 76.14 3.81 
en agent tee ed 214.20 | Non-Par 214.20 111. 26 102.94 10.29 310.75 117.5 8.88 
. 197.1 128. 1 "81 310.75 1. 
eee. Present Scale | 26. 30 263. 41.23. rae 146.00 ee 787 wear Renee Big 
(Jan. 1, 1939) Actual History | 24.89 248.90 38.35 210.55 135.00 73.55 7.56 *"310.00 97.72 4.89 
United Benefit Present Scale | 20.86 20860 Non-Par 208.60 116.00 92.60 9.26 302.00 115.20 5.76 
Veluntecr Stat Actual History 21.08 210.80 Non-Par 210.80 BAe es Ne Ree Incorpor|ated as Stock Clo. 1926 ' 
nteer State Present Scale | _ 119.97 199.70 Non-Par 199.70 119.00 80.70 | |~""' 8.07 $310.00 89. 40 4.47 
Washinaton National Actual History’| E 20.66 206.60 Non-Par 206.60 126.00 80.60 8.06 302.00 (3) 136.00 (3) 6.80 
gton Nationa Present Scale | _*20.78 207.80 Non-Par 207.80 117.00 90.80 9.08 302.00 113.(0 5.6 
West Coast goed g owl + 221.50 Non-Par 221.50 119.00 102.50 10.25 eye aang TOES a 
: : 47 229.13 116.00 113.13 11.31 E 306.00 1 Y 
(Before June 1, 1939) Actual History | £26.86 | 268°60 46.85 221.75 126.00 95.75 9.58 303.00 12907 6.45 
‘ 
Western & Southern Present Scale | 20.01 200.10 | Non-Par 200.10 123.00 71.10 7.11 $314.00 $86. 20 $4.31 
Actual History | $20.11 201.10 Non-Par_ 201.10 12.00 72.10 7.21 311.00 127.00 6.35 






































» 4, 1, tt Preferred Risk Contracts: Minimum Limits: $2,000; *$2,500; **$3,000; +85,000;t1810,000; tt$25,000; E Endowment Age 85., F Modified Life 3. 


(1) Endowment Age 85 for 20 years. Premiums include 25c for old disability. (2) Includes Settlement Dividend. (3) Includes Waiver of Premiumi Disability. (4) Waiver of Premium deducted., 
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Pa. Federation 
Meet Sets Record 


PITTSBURGH — Hailed by retiring 
President John A. Stevenson, who is 
president of Penn Mutual Life, as the 
most successful convention of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania ever 
held, the Pennsylvania Insurance Days 
program was attended by more than 
600. General Chairman Charles H. 
Bokman, New Amsterdam Casualty, 
was commended by Mr. Stevenson for 
his work and that of the committee 
chairmen. 

A full program of entertainment and 
sightseeing was provided for the women 
by a local committee. One of the high 
spots of the stag smoker was an imper- 
sonation of the now famous “Joe Futz 
of Eighty-Four, Pa.,” by Luke Barnett, 
Pittsburgh’s famous rough and tumble 
humorist and dialect controversialist. 


Gov. James Doesn’t Appear 


Governor James was unable to ad- 
dress the opening luncheon, but General 
Hugh S. Johnson enthralled a huge at- 
tendance at the closing banquet with 
his barks at new deal policies and 
his quick and forceful answers to ques- 
tions, which he invited with the stipu- 
lation that they be as rough on him as 
possible. Secretary of Internal Affairs 
W. S. Livengood appeared in place of 
the governor. 

All sessions came off nearly as sched- 
uled with the exception of the mutual 
insurance conference, which was can- 
celled. James C. Murray, president of 
the James C. Murray & Son, Pittsburgh, 
and chairman of the registration com- 
mittee, presented Mr. Stevenson with 
the gavel of the Insurance Federation 
when he surrendered the president’s seat 
at the banquet. The program closed 
with a dance. 

At the industrial life, health and acci- 
dent and commercial accident and health 








luncheon attendance was 79. Speakers 
were William B. Corey, secretary Phila- 
delphia Provident Indemnity Life & 
Health; Albert Reese, secretary Phila- 
delphia Mutual Aid Society; W. B. Cor- 
nett, Columbus, vice-president National 
Accident & Health Association; E. R. 
Deaver, president Progressive Life, 
Philadelphia. 

Attendance at the life insurance lunch- 
eon was 40. Speakers were John F. 
Sheedy, production manager western 
Pennsylvania department Reliance Life; 
Frank C. Wigginton, Bankers of Iowa, 
Pittsburgh; Arch D. West, assistant 
secretary Reliance Life. 

The fraternal luncheon speakers were 
Roy F. Mahaney, president Pennsyl- 
vania Fraternal Congress; H. Bruce 
Meixel, secretary; Fred A. Service, gen- 
eral counsel Protected Home Circle; 
Frank Speakman, Philadelphia actuary; 
Judge George V. Moore, Allegheny 
county. Attendance was 64. 

Invitations for the 1940 convention of 
the Pennsylvania Federation were ex- 
tended by Harrisburg and Philadelphia. 
No decision was made. 





Statistical People Meet 


The conference of the Insurance Ac- 
counting & Statistical Association was 
held in Indianapolis this week, with 
about 50 companies represented. Dis- 
cussions centered on the uses and ap- 
plication of machine cards as applied 
to recording statistical information re- 
lated to underwriting. George A. Bangs, 
managing director American United 
Life, extended a welcome. R. A. Clark, 
Omaha, national president, presided. 
Other officers are J. E. Gallagher, In- 
dianapolis; C. S. Collins, Philadelphia, 
and G. J. Westermann, Peoria, IIl. 
Indianapolis member companies of the 
association who were hosts were the 
American United Life, Grain Dealers 
National Mutual Fire, Hoosier Farm 
Bureau Life, Hoosier Casualty, Indian- 
apolis Life-and. Reserve Loan - Life. 


Await Signing 
of N. Y. Code Bill 


NEW YORK—Although Governor 
Lehman has not yet signed the 694- 
page bill recodifying and revising the 
insurance laws of the state, which 
passed both houses of the legislature 
some days ago, it is fully anticipated he 
will do so. It is likewise expected the 
governor will assent to the eight-point 
program for further study by the joint 
legislative committee on revision of the 
insurance law, of which Assemblyman 
Piper is chairman. This applies chiefly 
to iife insurance matters. 

The recommendations that form the 
program of study include the proposal 
that companies be required to notify in- 
sured persons that their policies have 
lapsed; change in the sound-health 
clause of industrial policies; permitting 
industrial policyholders to change week- 
ly payment policies to monthly; permit- 
ting the change of industrial policies to 
ordinary; requirement that companies 
maintain an alphabetical record of pol- 
icyholders to prevent, among other 
things, over-insuring a child in violation 
of the law; allocation, in the annual 
statements, of income, disbursements, 
assets, liabilities and surplus to the re- 
spective lines of business on uniform 
standards so as to determine whether 
industrial insurance is being treated 
equitably; use of a more modern mor- 
tality table in industrial; provision for 
more effective means whereby policy- 
holders may have a voice in the man- 
agement of the company. 


Coffin Addresses Chicago Agency 


The C. J. Zimmerman agency Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, Chicago, will hold its 
second anniversary dinner June 30, 
Speaker will be V. B. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies. 
The annual anniversary business drive 








is being conducted, with prize of a trip 





to the New York fair, with all expenses 
paid, for the leading producer. 


Research Bureau Parley 
for Small Company Ends 


The five day roundup for agency ex- 
ecutives of companies with less than 
$125,000,000 of insurance in force that 
was conducted in Chicago under the 
auspices of the Sales Research Bureau 
consisted largely of a discussion seminar 
with various members of the bureau 
staff in the chair. 

The schedule included one or more 
hours on the following subjects: agency 
department objectives and_ policies; 
financial problems; improving the qual- 
ity of business; agency department or- 
ganizations; home office supervision; 
equipping the agency force; agency 
morale; motivation; recruiting agents 
and general agents; selection of agents; 
compensating agents and general 
agents; financing agents; the agency 
plan. 

This was the second meeting this year 
designed especially for small and me- 
dium sized companies. A group of In- 
diana companies sponsored a meeting 
for companies of that size in Indian- 
apolis recently with the Research & Re- 
view taking a prominent part. 


Newark Office Has Housewarming 


NEWARK-—Scores of general agents, 
managers and supervisors of agencies 
here congratulated J. Stanley Dey on 
his new offices of the Manufacturers 
Life which were formally opened at a 
grand housewarming. 


School for College Graduates 


A school for recent college graduates 
who might be interested in entering 
life insurance will be held June 12-17 at 
Fort Worth by the State Reserve Life. 
Howard C. Beers, manager Fort Worth 
home office agency, will be chief instruc- 
tor assisted by Vice-Presidents 
McGonagill and Sam Weatherford. 
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Terms of Deal 
with Union Given 


Sun Life of Baltimore 
Agreement Applies Ini- 
tially Only to Philadelphia 


The collective bargaining agreement 
that was signed the other day between 
Sun Life of Baltimore and United Office 
& Professional Workers of America, for 
the time being covers only Sun Life’s 
four Philadelphia district offices and 
their force of 120, but according to the 
UOPWA release, provision is made for 
extension of the agreement “to any city 
or area in which the union represents 
or shall in the future represent a major- 
ity of the agents.” 

UOPWA was chosen as the agents’ 
representative by a vote of 108 to 11 at 
a Pennsylvania state labor board elec- 
tion March 21. UOPWA claims that 
this is the first nationwide collective bar- 
gaining agreement in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Stanford Rothschild, president, signed 
for Sun Life and Lewis Merrill, presi- 
dent, for UOPWA. J. L. Moses 
handled the negotiations for Sun Life. 


Terms of Agreement 


Under the agreement Sun Life recog- 
nizes UOPWA as “sole and exclusive 
bargaining agency for all debit men and 
clerical employes,” excluding those of a 
managerial or supervisory character, in 
the four Philadelphia offices; strikes 
and lockouts are prohibited; discrimina- 
tion against employes for union mem- 
bership is prohibited; employer is to 
give consideration to union members in 
hiring new debit men and clerical em- 
ployes; all discharges are subject to the 
arbitration provisions of the agreement. 
The agreement sets up “district rela- 
tions committee” in each office and 
“joint relations committee” representing 
district committees, to settle grievances 
with management; provides for setting 
up of arbitration ‘board whose decision 
shall be final in cases of dispute. Board 
is composed of equal union and com- 
pany representation and impartial chair- 
man. The agreement is to be binding 
for one year. Employer and union are 
to meet 30 days before expiration of 
contract to negotiate contract for ensu- 
ing year. 


Revise Rules and Regulations 


_ Sun Life is to revise rules and regula- 
tions to provide: commission on poli- 
cies “providing for quarterly premiums 
of $5 or over immediately on placing 
of same”; “Canvassers will not be per- 
mitted to write business in the same 
family in the same home now covered 
by regular agents of the field force”; 
“No employe shall be required to pur- 
chase company literature.” 

_ Agent may. put up cash interest-bear- 
ing bond, or assign his payments in 
company’s pension fund when they have 
reached $300 in lieu of taking fidelity 
bond. 

Institutes new system of reporting by 
agents at their district offices, agents 
themselves to determine by secret bal- 
lot the days on which they are to report 
to managers. 

Sun Life is to investigate feasibility 
of altering present systems of transfer 
of business, writing new business, etc. 

Vacations with pay are provided for 
agents with one year’s service or more. 

Clerical employes conditions of work 
are to be the subject of separate dis- 
cussion. 





Fairs, Past and Present, 
Shown by Travelers 


_A 32-page history of fairs from an- 
cient times to the present, entitled 
Fairs: Past and Present,” has .been 
published by the Travelers. Reproduc- 
tions of paintings, engravings, wood- 
cuts and photographs depict medieval 


Witherspoon Men 
Attack Position 
of Wright's Backers 


NASHVILLE—E. T. Proctor, gen- 
eral agent for Northwestern Mutual at 
Nashville, chairman of the committee 
sponsoring the candidacy of John With- 
erspoon, John Hancock, Nashville, for 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has issued 
the following statement concerning the 
eligibility of Mr. Witherspoon for the 
office: 

“A number of statements have been 
made recently designed to give the im- 
pression that the proper approach to 
the office of vice-president of the Na- 
tional association is through the office 
of secretary, and that there should be 
an automatic step up from the office 
of secretary to the vice-presidency. 


Sees Precedent as Dangerous 


“This sort of dangerous precedent 
under which an organization automati- 
cally advances a man from one office to 
another, and under which you choose 
a president when you choose a secretary, 
has weakened many organizations. In 
recognition of this fact, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
apparently studiously avoided establish- 
ing such a precedent. 

“A careful study of the officers of the 
National Association for the past 21 
years proves that only four of the secre- 
taries in that period have ever been 
elected to a higher office, and only two 
have come directly from secretary to 
vice-president. 

“We reiterate that John Witherspoon 
is the logical candidate for vice-presi- 
dent, by reason of his seniority on the 
board, his personal ability, and the fact 
that the section which he represents has 
not had a senior officer of the associa- 
tion in more than twenty years.” 

From a complete list of officers of 
the National Association since 1918, 
Mr. Proctor cites as the only instances 
where a secretary attained higher office: 
Charles J. Zimmerman, advanced from 
secretary to vice-president in 1938; 
O. Sam Cummings, advanced from sec- 
retary to vice-president in 1936, to be- 
come president in 1937; Lester O. 
Schriver, secretary in 1931-32 and elected 
vice-president in 1934 and president in 
1935; and George D. Adler, secretary in 
1924, and elected president in 1926. Only 
Zimmerman and Cummings advanced 
directly from secretary to vice-president. 
John H. Russell, only man to serve 
more than one year as secretary—three 
years, 1921-24—did not advance to a 
higher office. 

Harry T. Wright, now secretary of 
the National association, and Mr. With- 
erspoon are the two candidates so far 
for vice-president. 








and early New England market scenes, 
exhibits and fairs of later dates, and 
famous personages visiting the fairs of 
the last century and this. Beginning 
with fairs as held by the ancient peo- 
ples of the East, the story of the fair 
is traced through the Roman, Byzan- 
tine, medieval, Renaissance and modern 
periods, showing the trend of emphasis 
from religion to commerce, to entertain- 
ment, to education, with the latter as- 
suming larger and larger proportions in 
contemporary expositions. 





The annual meeting of the Ralph A. 
Trubey agency of Guardian Life in 
Fargo, N. D., was featured by the tra- 
ditional Weidenborner ‘banquet, during 
which prizes were awarded. F. F. 
Weidenborner, superintendent of agents, 
the honor guest, complimented the 
agency on its record of $300,000 volume 
in the campaign that ran from March 
15 to May 15. D. H. Jones was the 
winner in point of volume, J. R. Seifert 
in point of lives and Mr. Seifert also 





won the conservation award. 








FOR THE LADIES 


Women are important buyers of life 
insurance. To assist its. sales represent- 
atives in this field, The Connecticut 
Mutual has added a new booklet, 
“Financial Freedom”, to its literature 
on this subject. 


This new booklet gives complete and 
interesting information on why women 
are using life insurance in helping 
them and their families gain ‘financial 
freedom.” 


This booklet is for the young woman, 
the middle-aged woman, the single 
woman, and the married woman. And, 
it is for the use of the man or woman 
agent. 





Another Connecticut Mutual 
booklet ‘designed to help the 
salesman sell.” 
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Tells About Junior Board 
of Directors Arrangement 


H. P. Stebbins, assistant secretary 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, in an address 
before the mid-west southern conference 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion at St. Louis explained his com- 
pany’s plan of having a junior board of 
directors. President H. S. Wilson in 
June of last year called a meeting of 
all male employes stating there would 
be a junior board and it would discuss 
any and all phases of the business, make 
any recommendations that it desired and 
stated that the books were wide open 
for inspection. One of the conditions 
laid down was that the board must be 
unanimous on all ideas and proposals. 
The president appointed 11 people rep- 
resenting the principal departments to 
serve for one year. A chairman and 
secretary were elected, a set of by-laws 
was written akin to those of McCormick 
& Co. of Baltimore, a large tea house 
— initiated in a way the junior board 
idea. 

At first meetings were held weekly 
and then an extra meeting was held. 
Each junior member is required to sign 
a pledge to the effect that he will hold 





inviolate all information regarding the 
company’s business or its operations. 
Election of board members is held in 
May and November. The entire board 
reelects seven new members for the en- 
suing term. No member can serve two 
consecutive terms as chairman. Mr. 
Stebbins said that this rotation gives an 
opportunity for as many as possible to 
serve in an executive capacity. Regu- 
lar meetings are held once a month. 
President Wilson is an honorary mem- 
ber of the board. Those nominated for 
membership on the board must have his 
approval. However, he has not attended 
a meeting since the first. He believes 
that the success of the plan depends to a 
large extent on complete freedom of ac- 
tion. 

One of the purposes of the senior offi- 
cers in forming this new board was to 
create a clearing house for the discus- 
sion and investigation of ideas bearing 
on the welfare of the company and to 
submit such as deemed meritorious. At 
the outset every junior board member 
began analyzing the work in his depart- 
ment and looking into other phases of 
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HE STATE LIFE of Indiana offers a wide 

range of policies to provide retirement 
incomes. ... Endowment policies maturing 
at various ages, in two to twenty years, and 
at five-year intervals afford individualized 
service. . . . Comprehensive Installment 
Options and suitable supplementary agree- 
ments enable the State Life Representative 
to serve the exact needs of his clients. ... 
State Life issues up-to-date policies from 
ages one day to sixty-five years. Many of 
these policies can be merged finally into a 
Retirement Income plan. . . . State Life offers 
agency opportunities for those qualified. 
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aa business more thoroughly than be- 
ore. 

One of the first proposals which was 
promptly adopted by the company con- 
cerned the simplification of special in- 
come agreements. Material for pro- 
gramming sales has been in the rate 
book for years but by supplementing 
these figures two new forms, one for the 
applicant’s signature and the other to be 
attached to the policy, the process is 
simplified. A change in the method of 
endorsing policies for loans was put into 
effect. It has reduced correspondence, 
cut postage costs and improved the serv- 
ice. Last autumn the senior board ap- 
proved the suggestion of a nine weeks 
radio advertising program. A plan for 
use of followup material in connection 
with the program was developed. One 
of the best suggestions was for the or- 
ganization of a home office school. 
About 30 percent of the employes ex- 
pressed their desire for such training. 
Meetings are held every two weeks. A 
recent accomplishment of the junior 
board has been to develop an all-year 
around employes activity program. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


Last year the junior board sponsored 
a half day picnic for the entire home 
office personnel. A complete schedule 
was drafted. Prior to the annual agency 
convention the agency manager re- 
quested the junior board to take charge 
of the evening preceding the formal 
opening. All employes were asked for 
suggestions or ideas that might come to 
them looking toward improvement. It 
was decided to install a system which 
would reward employes submitting 
worth while suggestions. 

Although the junior board has been in 
operation for less than a year, Mr. Steb- 
bins said that every suggestion and idea 
submitted to date has been approved by 
the senior executives. There is, he said, 
a very noticeable change in the interest 
manifested by junior board members 
outside their usual duties. An important 
feature of the junior board plan provides 
for a joint meeting with the senior 
board. It is felt that four or six 
such conferences a year will be suffi- 
cient. Mr. Stebbins said that the decid- 
ing factor in prompting the management 
to inaugurate the junior board move- 
ment was to accelerate the development 
of executive ability. 


Hull Speaks at Cleveland 
on Selling Americanism . 


CLEVELAND—R. B. Hull, general 
counsel National Association of Life 
Underwriters, addressed the Life Under- 
writers-Trust Officers Club here, called 
on underwriters, trust officers and attor- 
neys to accept their responsibility in 
selling Americanism. He noted replies 
to a questionnaire sent to leading agents, 
attorneys and trust officers asking for 
criticism regarding the present system 
of handling estates. There was found, 
he said, a lamentable lack of knowledge 
of life insurance fundamentals—among 
life agents as well. as others. Many 
failed to keep pace with the times and 
the requirements of advanced life under- 
writing. 

Speaking more specifically to the trust 
officers and lawyers, he called on them to 
demand the highest possible service 
from life underwriters, and not to be- 
come prejudiced against the institution 
of life insurance because of any experi- 
ence with misfits. 

“We are making progress in our ef- 
forts to improve,” Mr. Hull said, “and 
there are many high class, qualified 
agents. The questionnaire revealed 
many trust officers and lawyers were 
portraying life insurance very vividly 
in dealing with estate problems. 

“The questionnaire brought out a 
great deal regarding illegal practice of 
the law,” he said. “I believe we can set 
up a fence which clearly defines the field 
of the attorney and that of the life un- 
derwriter. Life insurance has a distinc- 





tive part in the creation and protection 
of estates.” 








Cardiac Diseases 
Take a Great Toll 


Dr. S. B. Scholz of the 
Penn Mutual Before 
International Congress 


Modern sanitation and medicine haye 
acted to nullify to some extent the law 
of the survival of the fittest, with the 
result that large numbers of constitu. 
tionally defective children who would 
otherwise have died now reach manhood 
and are prone to early death from heart, 
blood and kidney diseases, Dr. S. B, 
Scholz, medical director of the Penn 
Mutual Life, told the International Life 
Insurance Medical Congress, now in 
session in Paris, France. 

Dr. Scholz is a vice-president of the con- 
gress whose membership includes physi- 
cians specializing in life insurance medi- 
cine throughout the world. He stated 
that in the United States there are at all 
times in excess of 1,000,000 people hos- 
pitalized or incapacitated because of 
heart disease, and that the cost of medi- 
cal care incident to heart and blood ves- 
sel diseases is estimated to be in excess 
of $60,000,000 a year. 

The death rate from heart and blood 
vessel diseases is increasing and is 
higher for the United States than for 
other nations. An important influence 
in the high U. S. death rate from these 
diseases is the tempo of American life, 
acording to Dr. Scholz. In 1937, 10 of 
the large representative American life 
companies averaged 41.4 percent of their 
total death claims from diseases of the 
heart and arteries. 





Harvard Man Tells SEC 
Thrift Is Not Declining 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Life insur- 
ance figures were cited at the federal 
monopoly inquiry on savings and invest- 
ments here by Dr. D. H. Davenport of 
Harvard University as showing that 
Americans have not lost their thrift hab- 
its but as a rule are more thrifty than 
ever. Appearing as a witness for the 
SEC, which is presenting its findings to 
the temporary national economic com- 
mittee, Dr. Davenport testified that total 
life company income amounted to 3.9 
percent of the national income in 1921; 
5.4 percent in 1929; 11.6 in 1932; and 
7.5 in 1937. Outlining the extent to 
which control of the country’s invest- 
ments is concentrated in the east, 
Chairman O’Mahoney of the monopoly 
committee observed that as a result 
“the welfare of the economy depends 
in large measure upon the skill that the 
directors of these institutions use in 
investing their funds.” 

Jerome N. Frank now heads the SEC 
and consequently succeeds W. 0. 
Douglas as head of the monopoly in- 
quiry into insurance. Mr. Frank has 
been an SEC commissioner for some 
time and as Douglas’ alternate as the 
SEC’s representative on the monopoly 
committee was on hand for the hear- 
ings in February on life insurance. | 

In a lengthy interview following his 
election Frank made no reference [0 
insurance. That he is sold on the estab- 
lished American system of doing bust- 
ness may be gathered from his state 
ment that “our task on the SEC is to 
help, strictly within our proper af 
limited province, to guard that system 
by making it work.” Earlier reports 
had questioned the conservatism of his 
views. 





L. Kaibel, former secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Consolidated Benefit 
Association of Minneapolis, was fine 
$500 and given a suspended prison sén- 
tence for pocketing part of the a 
due beneficiaries, He had _pleade 
guilty to second degree grand larceny. 
The complaint was made by the Minne- 
sota department. 
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CLARENCE H. TOOKEY 
get gs LOS ANGELES—C. ‘H. Tookey, as- 
teen te sociate actuary of the Occidental Life, 
fluence who so successfully guided the Actu- 
wm these arial Club of the Pacific through its con- 
can file vention in Los Angeles, is a native of 
7. 10 of Ontario, Can., where he spent the early. 
con fle years of his life, obtained his education 
of their and then for three years was an in- 
5 of the structor in schools in that province. 
After the war he returned to Canada in 
1919 and completed his college course. 
A year following his graduation he came 
’ to California and spent some time in the 
4 fruit ranching business. He took a post 
graduate course at the University of 
California, specializing in insurance and 
> insur- mathematics. 
federal In 1921 he joined the Occidental and 
invest- in 1923 was appointed assistant actuary 
port of and during the time he held that posi- 
g that tion obtained a fellowship in the Actu- 
ift hab- arial Society of America. He was elected 
ty than associate actuary in 1937. Mr. Tookey 
for the still takes a great interest in farming. 
ings to 
: you 
at tota 
ta: | Propose Changes 
1 1921; . a - 
2; ai | in Commissioners 
invest- _ - 

“| Association Setup 
“— A number of proposals for amendment 
epends of the constitution and by-laws of the 
at te National Association of Insurance Com- 
wong missioners that are submitted by Earle 

of Oregon, have been placed in the 
» SEC hands of all the commissioners, in com- 
0, pliance with the regulation that such 
ly in- Proposals shall be submitted to the 
has membership 15 days prior to the con- 
<n vention. Secretary Jess G. Read of 
s the Oklahoma notified the commissioners 
opoly of the proposals. 
hear- _One proposed amendment limits eligi- 
ce. bility to office in the association to com- 
his missioners. Committee members, how- 
ce 00 ever, might be members of departmental 
estab- staffs other than commissioners. An- 
ol other change would permit other than 
state- commissioners to vote only in the ab- 
is to sence of the commissioner. 

and Mr. Earle proposes that the executive 
stem committee consist of 11 members, in- 
ports cluding ex-officio. members; that  ap- 
f his Pointment of standing committees be 

completed in 30 days after the annual 
meeting. 
gen: Notice By Telegraph 
ne =P 
fined A Notice shall be sent for all meetings 
sen y telegraph, under another proposed 
oney amendment. Funds may be raised under 
aaa the direction of the association as well 
ony. as of the executive committee. 
inne- Provisions are made for notice of 
meetings of the executive committee, 














the notice to include advice as to the 
nature of the business at hand and to 
be sent by telegraph. 

Another change in the by-laws would 
require the executive committee to keep 
accurate, complete minutes of its meet- 
ings and to report annually to the asso- 
ciation in writing. The executive com- 
mittee would be empowered to make 
recommendations to the association in 
connection with rules and regulations 
on its own initiative as well as on the 
recommendations of other committees. 

Under another amendment, the com- 
missioners shall be informed of action 
taken by committees, aside from routine 
matters, within a reasonable time. 

Under another proposal authority to 
call a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee is confined to the chairman or to 
the entire membership of the committee. 

Further amendment would permit 
adoption of any action other than to 
amend the constitution or by-laws by 
written consent of two-thirds of all 
members. : 

Commissioner Read announces that 
430 reservations have already been made 
for the convention of the commissioners 
association in San Francisco June 21-24. 
Reservations on the special train num- 
ber 131. 





Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
Completes 40 Years 





The Hooper-Holmes Bureau is cele- 
brating the 40th year of its existence 
and is highlighting President John J. 
King, who has been with the bureau 
since 1912. Mr. King is credited with 
having developed the institution into a 
commercial reporting organization from 
the claim, information clearing: house 
that it was when he first became con- 
nected with it. Mr. King has taken a 
prominent part in insurance organiza- 
tion affairs. He is the past president of 
the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York, is a governor of the Drug & 
Chemical Club of New York and is a 
nominee for the president of the In- 
surance Society of New York. His an- 
nual dinners during Life Presidents 
week to the newly elected presidents of 
the American Life Convention are al- 
ways a feature of the insurance year. 
Mr. King was connected with Mutual 
Life of New York before going with 
the bureau. 





Sales-making facts and figures are 


Occidental Life, Cal., Now 
Writing Smaller Groups 


The Occidental Life of California an- 
nounces it will write group insurance 
for employe groups of from 10 to 49. 
It will include life insurance plus ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment and 
(where 25 or more employes are in- 
cluded) hospitalization features if de- 
sired. It will be written on the annual 
renewable term plan, in amounts from 
$1,000 to $5,000 according to schedules 
based on employment classification. The 
new insurance is available at first in 
cll the territory in Continental North 


America where the company is li- 
censed, save Iowa, Pennsylvania and 
Louisiana. 


W. D. Bacon with Volunteer 


W. D. Bacon, formerly with Aetna 
Life, has joined the agency department 
at the home office of the Volunteer State 
Life. Mr. Bacon entered the business 
with the John Hancock. Joining Aetna 
later, he served in various capacities in 
Philadelphia, Hartford, Dallas and ‘Chat- 
tanooga. He is a University of Penn- 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE’S CARD 





The American Institute of Actuaries 
announces the program for its spring 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, June 1-2. The assembly will 
open with the presidential address. 
There will be a discussion of two papers 
presented at previous meetings, one by 
R. C. Guest on “State Mutual Mortality 
Experience on Female Lives” and an- 
other by S. Shannon, “An Alternative 
Method of Solution of Certain Funda- 
mental Problems in the Individual The- 
ory of Risk.” 


Informal Discussion Topics 


The questions for informal discussion 
are as follows: 

I. Production and policy forms. 

1. Have there been any recent sig- 
nificant changes in volume or distribu- 
tion by plan of new business? If so, 
what are the probable reasons? 

2. What practices have recently been 
adopted for the issuance of ordinary pol- 
icies on a monthly premium basis? To 
what extent are monthly premium poli- 
cies being treated as a separate line of 
business? 

3. What types of family group poli- 
cies are issued? Has the experience in- 





dicated that such policies should be en- 
couraged? 
II. Office practice. 

1. (a) What progress has been made 
in standardizing and simplifying settle- 
ment agreements? (b) Is it practicable 
to issue policies without settlement op- 
tions, inserting them only when request- 
ed and with restrictions? 


To Consider Office Practice 


2. (a) What is the practice of compa- 
nies in notifying policyholders in regard 
to the cancellation of policies because of 
indebtedness? (b) What clerical pro- 
cedure is involved in administering the 
automatic premium loan clause? 

3. What are the present company 
practices concerning the acceptance of 
premiums paid in advance, or payments 
under premium deposit funds? 


General Subjects 


III. General. 

1. Will the decline in interest rates 
result in an elimination of dividend 
scales which increase with duration? If 
not, to what extent will it affect the 
slope of the increase? 

2. What is the current practice in re- 
gard to issuing group and individual pol- 











PUBLIC SERVICE 


“These are the institutions of the average man. 
They are great co-operative groups built to pre- 
vent the need of public ‘relief’. 


“There is a social significance in their existence 
which is of great importance. Public ‘relief? situ- 
ations have a tendency to be largely financed by 
borrowing from the future, or in other words, by 
imposing a burden upon our children. 
insurance, doing the same type of work, finds 
its source in past savings. 
of self-reliance and builds character. These insti- 
tutions have the form of private enterprise but 
are in reality public assets.” 


Che CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office TORONTO, CANADA 


OUR 50TH YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


Life 


It confirms the value 


A. N. Mitchell, 
President 








icies which provide for hospitalization 
and surgical operation fee benefits? 

V. R. Smith, general manager of the 
Confederation Life of Toronto, is presi- 
dent of the institute and will complete 
his second year at the forthcoming 
meeting. Usually another president is 
elected after two years service. 
Poorman, vice-president Central Life of 
Iowa, and R. O. Hohaus, assistant sec- 
retary of the Metropolitan, are vice- 
presidents. 





Kavanaugh Likely to Be Permanent 


DENVER—With the signing of a 
bill by Governor Carr to raise the in- 
surance commissioner’s salary and the 
acquittal of two members of the civil 
service commission by the state sen- 
ate in special impeachment session on 
charges brought by the house, it be- 
came increasingly probable that Luke J. 
Kavanaugh will be Colorado’s perma- 
nent commissioner. 

The bill signed by the governor pro- 
vides for an increase in the commis- 
siorer’s salary from $3,000 to $4,200, for 
a $3,000 actuary and for two additional 
examiners. Mr. Kavanaugh originally 
announced he would not keep the job at 
less than $4,200, which had been his sal- 
ary as chief deputy attorney-general. 

The acquittal of the civil service com- 
mission people will probably mean con- 
tinuance of the experience credit system 
in connection with provisional ap- 
pointments such as that of Mr. Kava- 
naugh. That would mean that he will 
have a decided edge on other applicants 
when examinations are given. 





Heavy Tax Burden on Policyholder 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Bankers Association in Toledo Claris 
Adams, president Ohio State Life, said 
that life insurance is preeminently the 
chosen custodian of the federated thrift 
of the common people. Last year, how- 
ever, tax gatherers abstracted almost 
$150,000,000 from their savings. The 
taxes of the 15 largest mutual companies 
in the United States were approximately 
25 percent of the dividends returned to 
policyholders, while for certain com- 
panies it amounted to as much as 40 
percent. In 1938 the tax bill of these 
companies amounted to 25 percent more 
than salaries paid to all officers and 
employes. 





Farmers & Bankers 
Takes Kansas Life 


Farmers & Bankers Life of Wichita 
has purchased the business of Kansas 
Life of Topeka. Farmers & Bankers 
did not purchase the stock of Kansas 
Life and the stockholders will share in 
the liquidation of assets of Kansas Life. 

Kansas Life as of Dec. 31, 1937, had 
assets $479,076, reserve $347, 532, capi- 
tal $100,000 and net surplus $25, 098. To- 
tal income was $132,380 and disburse- 
ments $83,749. Insurance in force was 
$4,650,497. Kansas Life was launched in 
1927 as Guarantee Securities Life. The 
new title was taken in 1934. Hugh T, 
Fischer was the president. T. C. Muel- 
ler was secretary. 





To Drop Legislative Probe 


Probability of an interim legislative 
investigation of the Nebraska insur- 
ance department and of various insur- 
ance companies vanished when the 
legislature, after accepting the report of 
the committee named three months ago, 
discharged the committee from further 
service. 

There is little prospect of additional 
insurance legislation at the present 
session. None of the half dozen inves- 
tigating committee bills are on the pre- 
ferred list, but immediately follow it. 
Below them are all the other insurance 
proposals which were recommended for 
passage. 

The bill which started out to return 
the insurance bureau to the banking de- 
partment but was amended to provide 
for the transfer only of the state securi- 
ties bureau has been advanced for final 
passage. Bank examiners will here- 
after do investigation work. Bills were 
killed prescribing additional require- 
ment for organization of domestic stock 
companies and providing greater pub- 
licity for proposed mergers or sales or 
reinsurance of domestic companies. 


To Open Office in Pittstield 

The National Life of Vermont agents 
in Pittsfield, Mass., are opening an of- 
fice at 74 North street. Marcus Jordan 
is in charge, with supervision in the 
hands of Ralph Clark, manager at 
Springfield, Mass. 











Two Investment Officers Appointed 




















KF. J. FREER 


The Great-West Life appointed F. J. 
Freer manager of mortgage investments, 
and P. S. Bower manager of Bond In- 
vestments. The promotions were made 


to fill the vacancy created by the recent 
death of C. E. Trimmer, former treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Freer joined the investment staff 
in 1930 from the land settlement depart- 
ment of the Canadian National Rail- 








P. S. BOWER 


ways, becoming assistant treasurer in 
1933. He will have charge of all mort- 
gage investments. 

Mr. Bower joined the actuarial de- 
partment in 1925. He transferred to 
the investment department in 1930 to 
organize the bond investment section. 
He was appointed assistant treasurer in 
1933 and has established a reputation 
for his knowledge of bond investments. 
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Record Attendance at Industrial Meet 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








siding officer. The welcoming address 
was given by Louis Phillips, “American 
Insurer,’ New Orleans, and the re- 
sponse by C. A. Craig, chairman Na- 
tional Life & Accident, Nashville. 

An outstanding address was given by 
E. W. Craig, executive vice-president 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, on 
“Improving Public Relations.” ‘Marie 
Antoinette’s remark ‘Let them _ eat 
cake,’ hurled at those who had no bread, 
would be labeled stupid public rela- 
tions,” Mr. Craig asserted. ‘Industrial 
leaders have given little attention to ex- 
plaining their purposes and actions to 
the public. There is a widespread no- 
tion that poor people are poor because 
some are rich and the way to help the 
poor is to make the rich poor. The 
1929 crash was the result of the World 
War conflict but bankers and business 
men have been blamed for it. Private 
enterprise,’ he said, “is on trial of its 
life.” 


Cites Rockefellers as Example 


The Rockefellers were cited by Mr. 
Craig as a classic example of effective 
public relations work. Had John D. 
Rockefeller died a few years ago when 
he was one of the most hated men in 
America, the public reaction to his 
death would have been entirely different 
than at his recent death, when it was 
regarded as the passing of a fine old 
man, a philanthropist and public bene- 
factor. The Rockefeller millions were 
regarded as a powerful force for public 
good. Their public relations work be- 
gan within the family, Mr. Craig said, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., writing a 
friendly personal letter to their critics 
when articles were published attacking 
them. 

Public relations must begin at home, 
Mr. Craig said, the life insurance people 
first submitting themselves to an un- 
emotional analysis and making changes 
from within and second, good public 
relations begin with agency relations. 

Life insurance has the greatest story 
to tell and “We have failed adequately 
to tell it.” The outstanding soundness 
of life insurance during the depression 
was not told to people as a whole. 

The N. W. Ayer survey of life insur- 
ance showed that people have implicit 
faith in their life insurance but that it 
did not extend to the institution as a 
whole and that they would like to have 
a better knowledge of life insurance 
transactions. In a survey made by the 
magazine “Fortune,” not a single life 
msurance company was mentioned 
among the firms given either as popular 
or unpopular, the Ford Motor Co. lead- 
ing both lists. It is a significant point 
in indicating a trend that testimony 
taken in the SEC life insurance investi- 
gation by the government was taken 
from members of an agents’ union, Mr. 
Craig said. 


Agents Should Spread Good Will 


Mr. Craig quoted freely from a book- 
let “What People Think” which the 
National Life & Accident has prepared 
for its managers to educate them in the 
agency angle of public relations work. 

very time an agent makes a contact 
with the public, he may leave a small 
fragment of good will with each contact. 
Fieldmen should be impressed with the 
importance of each contact and trained 
in creating good will. When handling 
claims, rejections must not be handled 
Over the telephone, but by the agent 
Personally. Callers at the district office 
Provide an opportunity for goodwill to 
be made or lost. A president of a large 
Corporation handles all complaints per- 
sonally. Are ex-agents and former em- 
Ployes ambassadors of good will? A 
final is no reason for the breaking down 
of friendly relations between the former 
agent and the life company. Don’t put 
yourself in the position of saying, “I’m 
sorry, | but the company turned you 

Own,” when rejecting agent applicants. 
Neatness and cleanliness are of tremen- 


dous importance personally and also in 
the office appearance. Honesty is es- 
sential. 

Business must have a more sensitive 
relationship with its customers, Mr. 
Craig declared. 


Samford Reviews Problems 


President Samford in his administra- 
tion report gave a comprehensive re- 
view of the problems facing life insur- 
ance, and particularly industrial insur- 
ance. He mentioned the series of ar- 
ticles published by a New York news- 
paper, activities of the C. I. O. union, 
companies being obliged to pay the so- 
cial security tax on agents as employes, 
and savings bank life insurance. In- 
stead of hoping to reduce expenses, the 
companies are in for a period of in- 
creasing expenses, Mr. Samford said. 
His remarks were made “off the record.” 

Commissioner Williams of Missis- 
sippi welcomed the delegates, reading a 
message from Governor White. He 
said Mississippi citizens owned $150,- 
000,000 more life insurance than the en- 
tire assessed valuation of the state. 

C. P. Kendall, vice-president Wash- 





ington National, in discussing the effect 
of agency turnover from the contract 
point of view, said that the type is not 
as important a factor as the way in 
which the contract is applied in com- 
pensating the agent. 

“The old contract, which paid the 
agent on a times basis, is about the 
most satisfactory that has so far been 
devised,” Mr. Kendall asserted, “the 
new contract being used by some of 
the older and larger companies not 
working as_ satisfactorily when the 
agent was making a decrease as the 
times contract in the experience of the 
Washington National. 


Many Finals During First Year 


Last year, 47.3 percent of this com- 
pany’s finals occurred within the first 
six months; 24.9 percent within six to 12 
months, and 17.7 percent occurring 
within one to two years, over 72 per- 
cent therefore occurring in the first year. 
The reason for this is that the new 
agent, who may have never earned more 
than $22.50 a week previously in his life, 
will earn considerably more than that 
the first few weeks on a debit because 
he starts out with a clean debit and the 
assistance of the superintendent. After 
he has been on a debit a few months, 
some of his business begins to miss and 
he may go down to his collection sal- 





ary. Meanwhile his living standards 
had been immediately raised by the 
larger earnings he had made when he 
first started. 

“Unless guided by the superintendent 
at that critical stage, the agent realizing 
the necessity of writing a volume of 
business, will be tempted to write busi- 
ness he should not write.” 


Experimenting with Merit Contract 


The Washington National is trying 
out a merit contract experimentally 
which is producing excellent results. 
The agent is guaranteed $25 weekly the 
first 13 weeks; the second 13 week pe- 
riod earnings are based on the results 
of the first period, and so on for suc- 
ceeding 13 week periods. The advan- 
tage of the contract is that the agent 
knows exactly how much he will re- 
ceive over a given period of time. His 
earnings never drop below $25 weekly. 
Bonuses are paid if the agent has better 
than 95 percent collections, less than 50 
percent arrears, 100 percent or better 
advance payments, less than 1 percent 
lapse, and increase based over a 5 year 
period. 

Mr. Kendall said that the agent under 
the new contract is not under pressure 
to make increase. An agent is encour- 
aged to remain in the business because 
of the prospects of increasing his in- 
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A $225,000,000.00 Mutual Company, 59 years old 
with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


SIMPLIFIED 
PROGRAMMING 


A current addition to our sales portfolio is a programming plan which 
is easy to use and is most appealing to the family man irrespective of 
his income and irrespective of whether his need proves to be a modest 
program calling for $50.00 a month, or, because of his family's standard 
of living, one of $1,000.00 a month. 


We Offer our Field Force: 

. A liberal agency contract. 

. A plan for financing your agency. 

. Accounting methods to guide you. 
Proven plans for finding—training agents. 
A liberal financing plan for your agents. 
A unique supervisory system. 


Unusually effective selling equipment. 


Policies for every purpose: Regular—Family—Juve- 
nile—Women—Group—Payroll Savings, etc. 


Low monthly premiums. 


. Organized Selling Plan. 
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come rather than enabling him to earn 
a maximum amount the first few weeks 
he is on a debit. 

W. N. Culp, chairman Southern Life 
& Health, Birmingham, stated that his 
company had had special problems be- 
cause it had gone out of accident and 
health exclusively into life insurance, 
debits dropping about $100 when the 
changeover occurred. Finals come from 
the smaller debits and few finals occur 
on large debits, Mr. Culp said. Some 
form of a time contract is preferable to 
a straight salary. 

Agency contracts must be clear, defi- 
nite, and concise, A. C. Tobias, Jr., 
counsel Carolina Life, Columbia, stated, 
the clarity being for the agent himself 
so that he clearly understands it. A 
definite, minimum weekly amount should 
be coming to the agent regularly, Mr. 
Tobias said. 


Stafford Is Round Table Leader 


Leader of the “Effects of Training 
on Agency Turnover” round table was 
O. F. Stafford, president Gate City Life. 
In 1938, 25 percent of the Gate City 
agents produced more increase than the 
entire field force. The 75 percent rep- 
resented men who were finaled and 
whose mediocre records about balanced 
off the decreases of finals. 

Mr. Stafford said that in 1937, the 
last year for which figures were avail- 
able, 6.9 percent of the gross premium 
income of the conference was thrown 
away, in effect, on compensation of ex- 
agents. He asked why should the per- 
manent agents be discriminated against 
because of their loyalty, ability, and in- 
tegrity, in favor of the ex-agents, who 





were compensated about 65 times on 
increase as compared to 25 times for 
the permanent agents. Conference mem- 
bers expended 9.81 percent of gross pre- 
mium income for special salary when 
agency contracts only called for 3.72 
percent, indicating the difference had 
been paid to agents who had gone out 
of the business. 

The Gate City has conducted an 
agency school the past three years in 
an endeavor to get production out of 
the 75 percent or to avoid their final. 
Assistants and managers were brought 
into the school for a week’s training, 
and while there were examined on their 
knowledge of the business and their 
ideas on the training of new men. The 
general attitude was that the employ- 
ment and training of agents was a trial 
and error process with the giving to 
the men of a rate book, a sample policy, 
with a “root hog or die” attitude. 


Enthusiasm Does Not Last 


“Practically every man starting in 
business has a keen enthusiasm for the 
business which he maintains about three 
months,” Mr. Stafford stated. “A clean 
debit tends to maintain that enthusiasm 
and a desire to keep it in the same con- 
dition. When enthusiasm dies, a final 
occurs. 

“The agent must be taught rigid hon- 
esty, turning in every cent of money col- 
lected, and in no instances use the com- 
pany’s funds for any personal purposes, 
but have the same feeling as a bank 
teller that this is money he under no 
circumstances can touch. 

“The agent must be trained in these 
proper working habits by the assistant 
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if his enthusiastic energy is to be con- 
served. The assistant must put in full 
time with the new man, particularly 
showing him the necessity of canvass- 
ing, following-up prospects, putting in 
regular hours, and having regular eve- 
nings for prospecting work. 

“Proper debit condition, steady con- 
sistent increase calling for a reasonable 
production both on ordinary and indus- 
trial, and good working habits are fun- 
damental in agency training and the 
prevention of finals. 


Must Promote Good-Will 


Promotion of good-will between the 
company and the agent was emphasized 
by A. G. Palmie, assistant secretary 
Home Siate Life, Oklahoma City, in his 
discussion of Mr. Stafford’s comments. 
The Home State considers the new man 
a student, rather than a full fledged 
agent, and the new man does not re- 
ceive a large amount at the beginning. 
A man with six months’ experience 
draws more than one with three months’ 
experience representing the Home State. 

The best way to prevent a man from 
slipping who has previously had a good 
record is to work with him, Mr. Palmie 
asserted, Agents are encouraged to 
take their problems to the manager. 
Former agents are great boosters for 
the Home State and frequently recom- 
mended the company to new men, Mr. 
Palmie said. Questions that might be 
helpful are, “How does the agent feel 
toward the company?” “Does the agent 
feel that he is getting a fair deal?” 


R. A. Craighead, president Progres- |: 


sive Life, Atlanta, and T. J. Mohan, 
vice-president in charge of field, Eureka- 
Maryland, Baltimore, spoke. 

Mr. Craighead said that he felt thou- 
sands of agents’ failures had been caused 
by failure of the home offices to follow 
through after the new agent had been 
placed in charge of a debit. 

“The tendency is,’ he said, “to lean 
backward in filling an open debit and 
the agent was then let alone afterwards 
to his own devices. Every final costs 
the Progressive Life $500, practically 
all of the finals occurring in the first six 
months the agent was placed ona debit. 
A better fellowship is needed for the 
debit man.” 


Should be Considered Students 


Mr. Mohan advanced the interesting 
theory that debit applicants should be 
considered as students and not full 
fledged agents during a period of ap- 
prenticeship. Most of the turnover oc- 
curs in the apprenticeship period. The 
time is ripe, he declared, for the employ- 
ment of the agent on an experimental 
basis for a probationary period. Life 
insurance companies are apt to hand 
Over agency opportunities in the same 
fashion that jobs are handed to laborers. 

The Eureka-Maryland is using rating 
charts in selecting its agents in the hope 
that they will be of some value, but 
too much confidence must not be re- 
posed in them. The company requires 
a five year history of previous employ- 
ment and investigates the education and 
background of the applicant. In requir- 
ing an agent to furnish a fidelity bond, 
the agent is subjected to a still further 
search. Selection does definitely affect 
agency turnover, but not as much as 
education and background of the agency 
applicant, Mr. Mohan said. 

H. T. Dobbs, first vice-president In- 
dustrial Life & Health, Atlanta, con- 
tinues as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee which includes W. B. Clement, 
assistant secretary Pilot Life, Greens- 
boro, and Mr. Dobbs as members for 
one year terms; F. F. Leith, vice-presi- 
dent Peoples Life, Washington, and J. 
M. Drake, president Empire Life & Ac- 
cident, Indianapolis, two year terms, 
and W. N. Culp, chairman Southern 
Life & Health, Birmingham, and E. L. 
Phillips, vice-president and _ treasurer 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla., three year 
terms. Past presidents are honorary 
members of the executive committee 
without voting power. 

The round table discussion on invest- 
ments was divided into three parts. 
“Modern Trend in Investments of 











Bonds” was led by F. J. McDiarmid, 
Lincoln National Life. He brought out 
that the 24 billion dollars of life insur. 
ance company investments represents a 
huge accumulation and equals over one- 
third of the country’s private long term 
indebtedness. It has been increasing at 
the rate of about one billion dollars an- 
nually the past 18 years, 52 percent of 
it the past nine years going into obliga- 
tions of the federal government and 
nearly two-thirds being absorbed by pri- 
vate obligations of various kinds as com- 
pared to the nine-year period prior to 
1929 when most of it represented an jn- 
flow of new investment capital into pri- 
vate industry. 

Public utilities have accounted for 60 
percent of the increase in life insurance 
company investments other than public 
obligations since 1929. The electrical 
industry provides one of the leading pos- 
sibilities for the profitable employment 
of new capital and the bonds of the elec- 
tric operating companies have proved al- 
most fool-proof, their earnings still pro- 
viding a wide margin of safety for the 
bondholder. 

According to Mr. McDiarmid, the lack 
of adequate retirement provisions in 
utility bonds for retiring the debt out of 
earnings is the most serious weakness 
in that security. 

Speaking .on “Municinal Bonds,” 
Rucker Agee, Ward Sterne & Co., Bir- 
mingham, suggested that members of 
investment committees do not have time 
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SELLING like hot cakes! 
* * * 
One policy covers the entire 
family. 
* * * 
$250 units at Ordinary Life 
rates. 
* * * 
Participating 
* * * 
$5.65 at age 30 for $250 
insurance. 
* * * 
$1,500 minimum policy. 
* * * 
You can always make monev 
with this kind of policy in 
your rate book. 


Write: 

J. DeWitt Mills, Vice 
President, for a copy of Field 
Features and details of our agency 
proposition. Good territory avail- 
able in Mo., Ark., Okla., Nebr., 
Texas, Colo., Utah, Wyo., Calif., 
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| to go into the merits and demerits of is- 


sues when they meet perhaps for one 
hour once a week. A good plan is to 
allow a competent investment house 
to handle the problem. 

The rapid change in the investment 


; viewpoint of the life insurance compa- 


nies which are returning to mortgage 
loans as an outlet for their funds was 
considered by E. A. Camp, Jr., treasurer 
Liberty National Life, in his talk on 


| “Investments in Mortgage Loans.” In 


the main, the condition has been brought 
about by conditions beyond contro! 
Long-term high grade public utilities are 
selling at premiums which reduce the 
vield to little better than 234 percent. 
U. S. Government 2% percent bonds 
due in 1960 callable in 1955 yield only 
2.39 percent to the call date. 

It would appear that the life insurance 
companies may well afford to place a 
large part of their new investment funds 
in mortgage loans as such investmentc 
have dropped from the high point of 
seven billions in 1931 to five billions in 
1938 for 49 companies having 92 nercent 
of the total admitted assets of all com- 
panies Dec. 31, 1938, the figure percent- 
age wise declining from 43.1 percent in 
1927 to 19.4 percent in 1938. 


Should Make Loans Carefully 


E. L. Phillips, vice-president and 
treasurer Gulf Life, said that his com- 
pany had no difficulty in making mort- 
gage loans at 6 percent interest. His 
company does not go to the extremely 
small communities and considers $25,000 
as a maximum loan. The trouble from 
mortgage loans in most cases comes be- 
cause officials do not interest themselves 
personally in the mortgage loans, Mr. 
Phillips said. He watches the mortgage 
loan investments of his company per- 
sonally. 

D. Morse, president Home State 
Life, commented along lines similar to 
Mr. Phillips. The Home State charges 
6 percent interest and arranges for re- 
payment under a 120 month or 200 
month plan. Fire insurance and taxes 
are paid monthly, 1/12th each month. 

P. M. Estes, general counsel Life & 
Casualty, chairman legal section, pre- 
sided at its annual meeting. A commit- 
tee consisting of J. F. Finlay, Interstate 
Life & Accident; F. S. Norman, First 
National Life; J. L. Duckworth, Indus- 
trial Life & Health; H. N. Lukins, 
Washington National; Mark Archer, 
Empire Life & Accident; John Mar- 
shall, Jr., Kentucky Central Life & Ac- 
cident, and A. C. Tobias, Jr., Carolina 
Life, was appointed by Mr. Estes to map 
a course of action in the conference’s en- 
deavor to get a ruling that industrial 
agents are independent contractors and 
exempting the companies from paying 
the social security tax on agents’ earn- 
ings, a brief having been filed for that 
Purpose with the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Mr. Finlay asked for an expression of 
the members’ attitude on the question of 
Payment of proceeds to minors, the de- 
cision being that a graduated amount 
would be desirable starting at age 14. 
Mr. Finlay is taking the matter of legis- 
lation up with the American Bar Associ- 
ation to secure the passage of uniform 
laws in each state. 

Failure of the passage ‘of a bill to 
modify the South Carolina punitive dam- 
age law sponsored by the conference 
was announced by Mr. Tobias. 

A report of the statistical committee 
was distributed in mimeograph form by 
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N. T. Weaver, vice-president Bankers 
Health & Life, chairman. Mr. Weaver 
recommended that statistical activities 
be centered in the office of the executive 
secretary and urged all companies to re- 
turn the blanks with the information re- 
quested by the conference. Administra- 
tive expense declined from 54.51 percent 
of total premiums in 1934 to 51.09 per- 
cent in 1938; similarly, payments to pol- 
icyholders increased from 34.34 percent 
in 1934 to 35.02 percent in 1938. The 
conference average increase per man 
was $7.93 in 1938. Industrial life and en- 
dowment claims were 19.20 percent of 
premium income in 1938 compared to 
20.05 percent in 1937. Health and acci- 
dent premium income was $22,220,006 in 
1938 for companies renorting compared 
with $22,226,172 in 1937 with claim 
loss ratios of 36.85 and 38.62 percent, re- 
spectively. Health and accident death 
claims were $692,254 in 1938 compared 
to $1,261,670 in 1937, a ratio of 39.97 
percent in 1938 and 44.30 percent in 1937. 

C. A. Craig, chairman National Life & 
Accident, speaking at the past presi- 
dent’s dinner said that the agent was the 
most serious problem confronting indus- 
trial company executives, who faced a 
heavy responsibility in the selection and 
training of field men. An agent, he said, 
should regard the rights of others just 
as he regarded his own rights. He 
should ask himself, “Am I striving 
earnestly to protect the rights of the 
underprivileged as I am to protect my 
rights?” No man should be able to 
sleep unless he is doing all he can to 
preserve the rights of the underpriv- 
ileged, many of whom own industrial 
policies, Mr. Craig declared. 

The assured who lapsed a policy is as 
important as the policyholder paying 
premiums because of the extended in- 
surance values of his policies. 


EDGEWATER PARK NOTES 

Although a torrential rain fell Friday 
cutting down the time available for 
golf, the golfing contingent had time for 
some strenuous play with the following 
prize winners receiving trophies from 
Executive Secretary Raymund Daniel: 
P. W. Jones, Bankers Health & Life, 
Macon, I. M. Sheffield, Jr., Industrial Life 
& Health, Atlanta; P. L. Hay Sr., Bankers 
Health & Life, Macon, R. W. Hicks, 
Standard Life, Jackson. Mr. Daniel 
awarded bridge prizes to Mrs. A. L. 
Kidd, Birmingham, and Mrs. H. B. Bel- 
vin, Durham. 

Past presidents sitting at the speakers’ 
table for the newly inaugurated past 
presidents’ dinner the night before the 
opening session were E. T. Burr, Dur- 
ham Life; B. L. Tatman, Reliable Life; 
J. R. Leal, Interstate Life & Accident; 
P. M. Estes, Life & Casualty; C. A. 
Craig, National Life & Accident, senior 
past president; P. W. Jones, Bankers 
Health & Life; A. B. Langley, Carolina 
Life; G. R. Kendall, Washington Na- 
tional, and F. P. Samford, Liberty Na- 
tional, who filled the presidential chair 
currently and who was reelected for his 
second term. 

A large number of invitations were 
received for the 1940 meeting. B. Wer- 
kenthin, American National, presented an 
invitation to go to Galveston, and 
E. L. Phillips, Gulf Life, one for Ponte 
Vedra Beach, Fla., where the 1938 meet- 
ing was held. The executive committee 
will select a number and submit them 
to the membership for vote. 

C. A. Craig, National Life & Accident, 
senior past president and presiding offi- 
cer at the initial meeting in 1910 at 
Mobile, was presented a testimonial book 
with the greetings of the conference and 
signed by two officers of each member 
company. G. R. Kendall, Washington 
National, made the presentation in fine 
style at the past presidents’ dinner. 

President Frank P. Samford was given 
a handsome gavel by some of his friends, 
the presentation being made by C. A. 
Craig, National Life & Accident. 


Registration arrangements were effi- 
ciently handled in relays by A. A. Biggio, 
Liberty National Life; R. H. Dobbs, In- 
dustrial Life & Health, and P. L. Hay, 
Jr., Bankers Health & Life, Mr. Dobbs 
being chairman of the committee. 

W. C. Ley, agency director Knights 
Life, Pittsburgh, was an onlooker for 
that company, which was represented for 
the first time at a conference meeting. 

Three insurance commissioners were on 
hand, Julian of Alabama, president Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 








sioners, being banquet speaker; Williams 
of Mississippi who was a speaker the 
opening day, and Harrison of Georgia, 
who came over in the special car char- 
tered by the Georgia delegation. 


T. J. Mohan, vice-president in charge 
of field, Eureka-Maryland, Baltimore, and 
chairman industrial section, American 
Life Convention, had a fine paper on 
agency turnover and represented one of 
the new members of the conference. He 
has 33 years’ experience in the business. 


The Industrial Life & Health had a 
large delegation headed by H. T. Dobbs, 
first vice-president and chairman of the 
conference executive committee; I. M. 
Sheffield, secretary; George N. Spring, 
actuary; R. H. Dobbs, Jr., treasurer, and 
I. M. Sheffield, Jr., assistant secretary. 
Mr. Sheffield, Sr., is one of the co-foun- 
ders of the company and has been in 
the business 48 years. 


Arrangements were in charge of W. H. 
Neely, Standard Life, and Mrs. J. H. 
McCary, Birmingham. 


Members of the nominating committee 
were P. W. Jones, Bankers Health & 





Life, chairman; J. R. Leal, Interstate 
Life & Accident; A. F. Langley, Carolina 
Life, and W. W. Crisp, Continental Life. 


Dr. J. W. Johnson, president Interstate 
Life & Accident, attended his first meet- 
ing in a number of years. His son, Vice- 
President H. Clay Evans Johnson, is sec- 
retary of the conference. J. R. Leal, 
secretary, and a past president, and J. F. 
Finlay, general counsel, were also on 
hand. The Interstate is erecting a new 
home office in Chattanooga which will 
give it much needed space. 

Representing the new companies which 
were elected to membership at the meet- 
ing were J. R. Hoile, president, and J. 
Dendy, manager industrial department 
Unity Life; C. F. Jordan, manager in- 
dustrial department Union Life of Ar- 
kansas; R. T. Holman, president, and 
D. W. Darden, secretary, Universal Life, 
Richmond; W. C. Jennings, president All 
States Life; Geston Garner, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, and Mr. Dozier, mana- 
ger industrial department State Mutual 


Life, Rome Ga. Mr. Jordan and Mr. 
Jennings were accompanied by their 
wives. 
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The SEC and Agency Practices 


OF EVEN more general interest than its 
investigation of life insurance investments 
is the Securities & ExcHANGE CoMMIS- 
SION’S inquiry into life company merchan- 
dising methods, including persistency of 
business, agency turnover, basis of com- 
pensating agents, and in fact every item 
having to do with what the insurance 
buyer gets for his premium dollar. What 
the SEC digs up and puts together will 
be nothing if not comprehensive. 

The investment side of life insurance has 
become pretty well standardized for com- 
panies. What is more, it is to a large 
extent a part of the general financial 
picture. Life insurance investment officials 
are much more investment men than they 
are life insurance men and many of them 
have come from outside the insurance busi- 
ness. The merchandising of life insurance, 
however, resembles very little the distribu- 
tion methods used in other fields. Further- 
more, where the investment side is limited 
in the progress it can make by the hard 
limitations of compound interest, the 
agency man can see room for a great 
deal of progress if certain changes could 
be effected. The fact that there are, de- 
spite notable advances in better selection 
of agents, so many who drift into the 
business and then drift out, that there are 
thousands of agents who could not possibly 
live on what they earn as agents, makes 
the distribution of life insurance a provo- 
cative field for those familiar with the 
conditions. It will probably be a very ap- 
pealing territory for the SEC to work in. 

It may well be that the SEC’s study, 
together with whatever indirect pressure 
there may be through implication that 
something should be done without delay, 


will be a real help in the solution of prob- 
lems which no one in the life insurance 
business considers are yet solved. Yet it 
is appropriate to bring up the old saw 
about making haste slowly. It is all very 
well to liken an institution to Topsy and 
criticize it for having “jest growed,” but 
as Vice President R. B. Roxpins of the 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY AS- 
SOCIATION pointed out last week in con- 
nection with federal versus state super- 
vision of insurance, no more serious error 
can be made than to ignore, in one’s 
theorizing, the historic roots of our institu- 
tions. 

The SEC has on its own doorstep an 
excellent example of the harm that can 
result from attempting to clean up a situ- 
ation by just passing a law. In an effort 
to correct acknowledged abuses in the in- 
vestment markets, Congress passed the 
stringent securities and exchange laws. 
The result has been that rather than be 
bothered with the expense and delay of 
meeting the law’s requirements for issues 
to be offered to the public, the big im- 
portant issuers of bonds have gone directly 
to the lenders, mainly life companies—by 
passing the entire investment market. This 
has not only deprived the investment bank- 
ers of more than $40,000,000 that they 
would have received for handling the 
transactions but has brought up a problem 
alleged to be important from the public’s 
point of view, namely, a scarcity of op- 
portunity for investment. This situation is 
not, of course, the SEC’s fault, for it did 
not frame the laws, but it is an example 
right at home that might be borne in mind 
in trying to effect reforms in life insurance 
merchandising. 


Difficult to Coordinate Two Fields 


THE announcement that the GENERAL 
Mutua Lire of Van Wert, O., is to be 
reinsured in the CENTRAL Lire of Iowa is 
indicative of a situation that we have in the 
United States that must be appreciated in 
insurance operations. We have sharply 
divided life insurance from property and 
service classes. Life insurance has been 
kept very nearly to itself. There are of 
course outstanding examples of successful 
operations of fire and casualty companies 
having life insurance running mates. We 
have only to go to Hartford and see the 
AETNA LiFe and TRAVELERS to recognize 
this fact. Also in Chicago there is the 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY that has the Con- 
TINENTAL ASSURANCE. In these cases, 
however, it must be recognized that the 


administrative bodies are very expert in 
their special lines. The life operations so 
far as their immediate activities are con- 
cerned live apart. They have separate or- 
ganizations. 

The CONTINENTAL CASUALTY has been 
more successful in coordinating the life 
and casualty agents and yet the ConmTI- 
NENTAL ASSURANCE has its own life in- 
surance force but it obtains much business 
from CONTINENTAL CASUALTY agents. The 
ArTtTNA Lire and the TRAVELERS have 
agents entirely separate from their casualty 
and fire operations. 

The GENERAL MutTuaAt LIFE project was 
started with the idea that the CENTRAL 
MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL Fire agents and 
the agents of its other affiliated fire com- 





panies would produce life insurance suf- 
ficient to keep the GENERAL MUTUAL going 
at a satisfactory pace. This did not turn 
out as expected. It was found that life 
agents do not produce property insurance 
nor do fire and casualty insurance men 
produce in any large amounts life insur- 
ance. 

Some years ago the WESTERN & SouTH- 
ERN LiFe of Cincinnati, a very successful 
company in life insurance, purchased the 
WESTERN & SOUTHERN INDEMNITY and 
WESTERN & SOUTHERN Fire. While the 
WESTERN & SOUTHERN LIFE officers were 
expert in their particular line they did not 
have knowledge of fire and casualty insur- 


AT the 50th anniversary conclave of the 
ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA it was 
evident that during the last 25 years or so 
there has been a marked change in the 
attitude of life insurance management to- 
ward what might be termed the technician. 
In the earlier days actuaries were pretty 
much cooped up in their own _ private 
niches. They were regarded as successful 
mathematicians but when it came to deal- 
ing with practical life insurance manage- 
ment problems they were considered theor- 
ists and far removed from the madding 
strife. The actuaries were placed in a 
category similar to the medical directors. 
They were regarded as essential to life 
insurance administration but when it came 
to having a compelling voice in the man- 
agement and administrative general work 
they were not consulted. 

Nowadays the actuary, if he is more 
than a mere mathematician, is counseled 
almost daily and his work in connection 
with the general activities of a company 
is recognized as very necessary. There- 
fore we have many men now in command- 
ing positions that came up through the 
actuarial ranks. In many senses life com- 
panies now recognize the fact that the 
actuary who is broad and possesses imagi- 
nation and good judgment can make a 
very successful and effective company 
official. 


ance and hence were not able to appreciate 
the problems confronting those companies, 
Therefore, they decided that they shoul 
confine themselves to their own knitting 
and liquidated the two running mates. The 
Sears - Ro—BUcK experiment having the 
Hercutes Lire in its insurance department 
with the ALLSTATE Fire and ALLstar 
INSURANCE COMPANY is another recent 
example of the failure to coordinate the 
two branches. Probably in modern times 
with competition severe and life insurance 
encountering particular and peculiar prob. 
lems any attempt to start new companies 
as running mates or combine life insurance 
with other branches will not be successful, 


More Power Given the Actuaries 


This point was brought out in Cincinnatj 
at the banquet of the On10 NATIONAL Liz 
when President T. W. AppPLEBY was hon- 
ored on his 25th anniversary. He started 
with the CeNntrAL Lire of Ottawa, Ill, 
as actuary. The actuary today has become 
a practical life insurance man. In connec- 
tion with Mr. AppLEBy’s position the point 
was made that in the east there are two 
outstanding chief executives that gradu- 
ated from the actuarial department, M. A. 
Linton, head of the ProvinentT Mutua. 
Lire, and GEorGE WILLARD SMITH, who 
is at the wheel for the New Enc.anp 
Mutvat Lire, In the middle west, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Appiesy, there is A. J. Mc- 
ANDLESS, president of the Lincotn Na- 
TIONAL Lire. In fact, Chairman of the 
Board ArtHurR F, HALt of the Lincoty 
NATIONAL has claimed from time to time 
that he has found actuarial training a very 
desirable one for life insurance admin- 
istrators. 

The actuaries that have broken the fet- 
ters that bound them to their appointed 
four walls have all revealed a high sense 
of ability in handling the every day opera- 
tions of a company. Jn these days the 
actuary has had to delve in the financial 
side of a company. He has had to study 
agency activities, medical experience, 
underwriting principles, etc. Altogether he 
has become an all-round official. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Arthur Nordstrom, deputy Minnesota 
insurance commissioner, is recovering 
steadily from an attack of rheumatic 
fever which sent him to a St. Paul hos- 
pital for several weeks. He is now con- 
valescing at his home. 


Lt. W. H. Siegmund, U. S. N. Re- 
serve, agency manager for the Zimmer- 
man agency of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Chicago, has gone to Annapolis, 
Md., where he will attend the com- 
mencement exercises at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy on June 1, when his 
brother T. C. Siegmund will be grad- 





uated. Lt. Siegmund, who attended the 





Annapolis Academy before entering the 
life insurance business, will spend “June 
Week” with his brother. 

Miss Margaret Hatch, librarian with 
the Pacific Coast head office of the 
Metropolitan Life, has been elected 
president of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, San Francisco Bay area chap- 
ter. Miss Avis Bryson, librarian for the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

A. F. Ashford, president of Western 
Reserve Life of ‘San Angelo, Tex., was 
elected first vice-president of the West 
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Texas Chamber of Commerce at the 
Convention in Abilene. 


For the pre- 
ceding term, Mr. Ashford served as a 
director of the chamber. 

President Isaac Miller Hamilton of 
the Federal Life is due to arrive at his 


| home office in Chicago next Friday. He 


has been gone for four months on a trip 


to South Africa and then went to Eu- 


rope where he spent some days in Paris 
and London. 

Problems and experience in the anal- 
yses and supervision of loans on real 
estate were outlined by A. A. Zinn, vice- 
president State Life, before the Indian- 
apolis Real Estate Board. 

Honor was paid Earl M. Spink, Co- 
lumbian National Life general agent, at 
Jacksonville, Ill, at a dinner sponsored 
by the Jacksonville Life Underwriters 
Association. Nearly 100 members and 
guests attended the celebration observ- 
ing Mr. Spink’s 25th anniversary as a 
representative of the Columbian Na- 
tional. A. A. McFall, vice-president of 
the Columbian National, and George L. 
Dyer, St. Louis general agent, paid 
tribute to Mr. Spink. R. L. Dumas, 
president of the association, presided, 
and L. T. Oxley, Country Life general 
agent, was in charge of the program. 
Out of town guests included John Tay- 
lor, Springfield general agent of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, and Hervey 
Solenberger, Springfield general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit and past president 
Illinois Life Underwriters Association. 
Mr. Dyer presented Mr. Spink with an 
honorary membership in the St. Louis 
association and invited those present to 
attend the National association meeting 
in St. Louis in September. 

L. D. Ramsey, secretary Business 
Men’s Assurance, was elected president 
of the Kansas City chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 


W. T. Grant, president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance and head of the 
American Life Convention, entered Re- 
search Hospital in Kansas City, for a 
rest and for treatment of a kidney ail- 
ment. His condition is reported good. 

Mr. Grant has been named a vice- 
chairman of the Forward Kansas City 
committee. He also heads its financial 
committee. 

Dr. E. G. Simmons, executive vice- 
president Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans, has returned to his desk from a 
two month trip visiting agencies in 
Venezuela and Colombia. 

Engagement of Miss Kathrina Howze 
of Duluth, Minn. to Robert L. Maclellan, 
vice-president Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, is announced. Mr. Maclellan is 
the son of Robert J. Maclellan, Provi- 
dent president. He is in charge of the 
life department and a director. 

W. G. Harris, Dallas general agent 
for the Aetna Life for 36 years, was 
honored at a luncheon on his 70th 
birthday. 

After 50 years of service in the sec- 
retary’s department of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Arthur Feiling retired May 
25. He started as a messenger boy and 
later became chief clerk of the premium 
collection division. Associates in the 
division honored him at a dinner. 

Miss Nan Loughran, advertising and 
Publicity director Old Line Life of 
America has been elected vice-president 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Milwaukee. 

R. E. Irish, president Union Mutual 
Life, and Glenn A. Stearns, supervisor 
of agencies, were visitors in Chicago, at- 
tending a special conference of repre- 
sentatives of smaller life companies and 
conferring on business with Samuel 
Leland, Chicago manager. 

J. Roy Kruse, former president of the 
California State Life has so far recov- 
ered from a fall he sustained in the bath 
at his home in Los Angeles, in which 
he crushed a vertebra in his spine, as to 
€ down town and call on insurance 
men. It will be recalled he was so un- 
fortunate as to suffer a fractured arm 
while on a trip to the Occidental Life 
convention at Vancouver, last year, the 


accident preventing him from taking 
part in the convention. He had just re- 
moved from the middle west to Los 
Angeles, and had just gotten into his 
home, when, taking a shower, he fell 
and sustained the spinal injury. He was 
confined to the hospital for some time, 
and while he now is around, yet is com- 
pelled to wear a brace until the injury is 
entirely healed. 

He was in charge of the Occidental 
Life’s ‘Chicago department for some 
months. 

John W. Mackelfresh of the J. D. 
Grannis Penn Mutual agency at Cincin- 
nati is observing his 50th anniversary 
in the business. He started as an office 
boy in the John W. Iredell agency at 
Cincinnati in May, 1889. Mr. Iredell was 
the father of the present General Agent 
Emeritus C. J. Iredell. Mr. Mackelfresh 
served as a clerk and assistant cashier 
and in April, 1910, went into the field, 
where he has since remained. He pro- 
duced $11,000 his first day in business 
and $42,000 his first month. Last month 
he made the company’s leaders’ club 
with $36,000. Mr. Mackelfresh becomes 
a member of a triumvirate of Cincinnati 
life insurance men who each have had at 
least 50 years in business, the other two 
being S. P. Ellis, general agent Provi- 
dent Mutual, and L. B. Dierkes, agency 
director New York Life. 

Frank E. Agnew, assistant vice-presi- 
dent General American Life, has been 
named general chairman of the St. Louis 
Y. M. C. A.’s 1940 current expense cam- 
paign. 

John R. Hardin, president Mutual 
Benefit Life, has been elected an honor- 
ary member of the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Executive Vice-president W. C. Schup- 
pel of the Oregon Mutual Life, who has 
been elected president of the Portland 
Rotary Club, will take his office July 1. 
In 1911 he assisted in the organization 
of the Spokane Rotary Club. He is one 
of its charter members and served as 
president in the year 1913-4. He will 
attend the district conference to be held 
in Juneau, Alaska, this month. 

G. L. Anderson, district manager 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Burlington, 
Vt., was given a dinner by members of 
his staff, city officials and prominent 
policyholders on his 50th birthday. 

A. L. Schulte, assistant superinten- 
dent at Elizabeth, N. J., has completed 
45 years continuous service with the 
Prudential. 





DEATHS 


John W. Drake, 79, died at Tecumseh, 
Okla. He was the father of R. W. 
Drake and R. L. Drake, Oklahoma City 
fire and casualty general agents, and Al- 
bert Drake, Kansas City, Mo., general 
agent State Mutual Life. 

W. Hoyt Braselton, Paris, Tex., gen- 
eral agent in northeastern Texas for the 
General American Life, died. He was 
general agent for the old Missouri State 
Life from 1916 to 1933. After working 
for other companies he joined the Gen- 
eral American Life as general agent in 
1938. 

S. T. Pender, manager Volunteer 
State Life at Columbia, S. C., died there. 
He was manager for the Southern States 
Life at Columbia before it was taken 
over by the Volunteer in 1931. 

Mrs. William D. Bowles, 52, wife of the 
Des Moines manager of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, died of a heart attack. 

Cc. R. Wilson, 63, father of John O. 
Wilson, General American Life manager 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., died in Mar- 
shall, Mo. 








Knights Life of Pittsburgh has been 
admitted to membership in the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. This brings the 
total number of companies to 151. 





David O. Johnson, San Antonio, Tex., 
general agent Minnesota Mutual Life, 
spoke at the graduation exercises of the 





Odem, Tex., high school. 
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LIFE builds prestige 


for Union Central Men 


2,200,000 homes! 


Everyone who has ever sold 


life insurance knows what a 
tremendous advantage you 


have if the man you’re trying 
to interview knows your com- 
pany and feels confidence in 
it. Still better, if he’s heard 
about and been intrigued by 
the specific contract you want 
to sell him. 

To give its representatives 
these selling advantages, The 
Union Central Life for years 
has consistently used national 
magazines to tell millions of 
prosperous fathers about this 


company and some of the 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


CINCINNAT 


|, OHIO 


unique, modern policies it 
offers. 
This advertising has 
worked so well that in May 
Union Central is launching a 
dynamic new CAMPAIGN 
IN LIFE—a magazine 
bought and eagerly read by 
2,200,000 _ better-than-aver- 
age families. Featuring com- 
plete protection, a stream- 
lined modern plan with a 
double sales punch, this ad- 
vertising will be an effective 
new selling tool for Union 
Central men—who have al- 
ready closed 
quarter 35% ahead of last 
year. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





John Dingle Resigning as 
Chicago General Agent 


John H. Dingle, general agent in Chi- 
cago of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
has tendered his resignation as of June 
1. He has represented the company for 
more than 23 years and has been gen- 
eral agent for over 20 years. For 
many years he and the late Norris H. 
Bokum conducted one of the company’s 
most successful general agencies, with 
annual paid volume running as high as 
about $17,000,000. 

After Mr. Bokum’s death the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual set Mr. Dingle up in 
a new agency office, transferring E. W. 
Hughes to Chicago as a sécond gen- 
eral agent. 

Mr. Dingle has definite plans which 
he is not announcing at this time. He 
stated announcement would be made 
after July 1. 

His staff tendered him a surprise din- 
ner Wednesday night and presented 
age of esteem. 

E. W. Gale, of the home office agency 
department, will be the representative 
in charge of the agency for the present, 





pending the selection and appointment 
of Mr. Dingle’s successor. Mr. Gale, 
until recently a resident of Chicago, has 
had a wide life insurance business ex- 
perience in that city. 

Mr. Dingle’s association with the 
company dates from January 1916 when 
he became a member of the Chicago 
agency headed by the late L. Brackett 
Bishop. In 1919 he joined Norris H. 
Bokum in forming a new. general 
agency. Upon Mr. Bishop’s death, Bo- 
kum & Dingle took over the business 
of the old agency and for several years 
were the sole general agents in Chicago. 


Briggs to Central of Iowa 


The Central Life of Iowa has ap- 
pointed Charles W. Briggs general 
agent for eastern Iowa and western 
Illinois with offices at 715 Union Bank 
building, Davenport. He is a C. L. U. 
and has been with the Union Central 
since 1931. 


Fouts Gets Iowa Field 


Henry W. Fouts, formerly supervisor 
at the home office of Bankers of Nebras- 
ka is appointed regional manager for 
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Iowa. He started with Bankers Life of 
Nebraska as agent in Omaha in 1927. 
In 1930 he was made general agent at 
Clarinda, Ia., where he remained until 
1932 when he was transferred to the 
home office as supervisor. Mr. Fouts 
will headquarter at Boone, Ia. 


Erbe to Dallas for Equitable 


W. J. Erbe, district manager Equit- 
able Society in Albuquerque, N. M., for 
several years, has been promoted to 
district manager in Dallas, Tex. He is 
succeeded by Peter Cunningham, who 
has been with the company in Albu- 
querque nearly 20 years. 


Bates Named by Acacia Mutual 


F. Tyler Bates, formerly a life pro- 
ducer with the San Antonio agency of 
the Travelers, has been appointed San 
Antonio, Tex, manager for the Acacia 
Mutual Life. 


J. A. Forrester Michigan Manager 


J. A. Forrester has been named Mich- 
igan general agent for Life of Virginia, 
with headquarters in Dearborn. Form- 
erly a special agent for the company in 
Detroit, he succeeds W. I. Ellsworth, 
who recently resigned as manager of 
the Detroit agency. 


Freed with Great Northwest 


E. W. Freed of Spokane, Wash., has 
been appointed general agent of the 
Great Northwest Life. He has been gen- 
eral agent of the Mutual Trust Life of 
Chicago. 


Jarvis Takes Field Post 


J. H. Jarvis of the agency department 
of the Volunteer State Life has been ap- 
pointed manager for southeast Tennes- 
see. Mr. Jarvis will have charge of 
four counties including Meigs, Monroe, 
McMinn and Polk. His headquarters 
will be in Chattanooga. 


T. K. Knight Gets Whole State 


T. K. Knight, Columbia, S. ‘C., gen- 
eral agent, has been appointed South 
Carolina supervisor by the Pilot Life. 
Mr. Knight is a native of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., where he originally joined 
the company. He will also continue in 
charge of the Columbia office. 


H. W. Stanley Expands Field 


Harry W. Stanley, general agent of 
Equitable of Iowa in Wichita, announces 
an expansion program for the Wichita 
general agency which includes the addi- 
tion of Earl V. Reed, formerly of Okla- 
homa City, as a general agent and the 
addition of extra territory. Mr. Stanley 
is closing 34 years of representation of 
Equitable of Iowa at Wichita. 

Mr. Reed has been manager of Union 
Central at Oklahoma City for the past 
4% years and previously had represented 
the company in Wichita. 

Earl E. Smith, agency secretary from 
the home office, was toastmaster at a 
dinner meeting honoring Mr. and Mrs. 
Reed, given by Mr. Stanley and at- 
tended by some 25 members of the 
agency and their ladies. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Julius May has been appointed brok- 
erage department manager for southern 
California of Bankers National Life. He 
has been in the insurance business in 
Los Angeles about 10 years. 

Lester Righter has been appointed 
general agent at Los Angeles by Guar- 
antee Mutual Life. He has been in life 
insurance sales work for 11 years with 
Mutual Life and John Hancock Mutual. 
He has established his headquarters in 
the- Guarantee Mutual’s new branch at 
805 Foreman building. 

G. R. Hagan has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in St. Paul by the Mutual 
Benefit Life. 


William G. Ellis has been appointed a 
special agent for the John Hancock Mu- 


Joins Manufacturers 
as Agency Assistant 





JOHN R. RHOADS 


The Manufacturers Life has appointed 
John R. Rhoads agency assistant in its 
Philadelphia branch, associated with 
Branch Manager Walter Gallagher. A 
graduate of Penn State College, Mr. 
Rhoads went with the Equitable So- 
ciety in 1930 and for the last two years 
has represented the Connecticut General 
Life. His average annual production 
has been over $400,000. He has spe- 
cialized in estate planning and tax an- 
alysis. 








Ohio, with offices at 837 Spitzer building. 
He will assist William B. Hoyer in the 
management of the brokerage and sur- 
plus lines department for northwestern 
Ohio. 

Ted C. Hodges has been named mana- 
ger of Life of Virginia’s recently estab- 
rae ordinary agency at Waterboro, 


W. S. Rosenberg has been appointed 
district manager of the Pacific Mutual 
Life at Jacksonville, Fla. The announce- 
ment was made by W. R. Letcher, gen- 
eral agent. 


Clyde McDermott, a large personal 
producer, has been made field assistant 
to R. F. E. Wiedemann, Hollywood dis- 
trict manager for the Kellogg Van Win- 
kle agency of the Equitable Society in 
Los Angeles. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Boston Mutual Honors Winner 


A complimentary banquet will be 
tendered the Portland, Me., office by 
Boston Mutual Life at the Poland 
Spring House June 15. The Portland 
group, headed by Superintendent G. M. 
Doucette, won the president’s cup, lead- 
ing all the company districts for paid- 
for combined increase in the February- 
March campaign. 











Has 50 Percent Increase 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—At a banquet 
meeting of the 60 agents of the Cos- 
mopolitan Life operating out of the 
Memphis office, a 50 percent increase 
in volume of business for 1939 was re- 
ported. T. H. Durham, Memphis man- 
ager, reported that his ‘office is leading 
the 23 other branch offices in increased 
business. 


J. W. Cummins Advanced 


John W. Cummins, formerly home 
office representative of the Life & Cas- 
ualty of Nashville, has been made man- 
ager of the industrial policy department. 
He started in its service May 12, 1930, 
as an agent. He became district mana- 
ger at Jackson, Tenn., and later at 
Knoxville. He has a wide knowledge of 





tual Life for Toledo and northwestern 





the field. 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 
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Jefferson Standard 


Convention Plans 


The Jefferson Standard Life an- 
nounces that plans for its convention 
to be held in New York June 14-16 are 
complete. Headquarters will be the 
Park Central Hotel. Around 400 per- 
sons will attend. 

There will be two business sessions 
at which time company leaders will be 


the featured speakers. E. Frank An- 
drews, Greensboro, and Albert Lee 
Smith, Birmingham, Ala., general 


agent, will be the principal speakers for 
the first day. D. E. Buckner, associate 
actuary, J. W. Umstead, Jr., Raleigh, 
and Elbert S. Reeves, Louisville, are 
among those who will talk at the sec- 
ond session. 

President Julian Price will welcome 
visitors. Ralph C. Price, vice-president, 
will serve as general chairman. Several 
entertainment features are being ar- 
ranged by Vice-president Joseph M. 
Bryan. 

The entire agency department staff 
composed of Vice-president Price, M. 
A. White, agency manager; E. C. 
Klingman, director of agencies, and 
Karl Ljung, superintendent of agencies, 
will attend. 

A special train will start at New 
Orleans, La. going to New York by 
way of Greensboro where there will be 
a one-day stop-over. The visitors will 
be entertained with a tour of the home 
office and at a picnic supper at the Jef- 
ferson Country Club. 





Educational Rally at Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE—Griffin M. _ Love- 
lace, vice-president New York Life, and 
R. E. Peters, Minneapolis, inspector of 
agencies northwestern department, held 
a one-day educational session here for 
Wisconsin agents. Walter Weissinger, 
agency director Milwaukee division, and 
Carl Reiss, agency organizer Wisconsin 
division, were in charge. A banquet was 
held. 





Agents Meet at San Francisco 


KANSAS CITY — W. E. Bixby, 
president Kansas City Life, and J. F. 
Barr, vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies, are attending the regional conven- 
tion of general agents and supervisors 
at San Francisco May 25-27. O. Sam 
Cummings, Texas manager, is conduc- 
ing the meeting. 





Provident Life Has Roundup 


Field representatives of Provident 
Life from North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Montana, Washington, 


Idaho and Oregon gathered at the head 
office in Bismarck, N. D., for a two day 
convention. Joseph Dickman, manager 
of agencies, served as chairman at the 
sessions. A number of company execu- 
tives and field men gave addresses and 
there were group luncheons and dinners 
and a banquet at the country club. 


Wams Against Unqualified Outfits 
NASHVILLE—Speaking before the 
annual convention of Tennessee Funeral 
Directors, Commissioner McCormack 
Promised immediate action against con- 
cerns doing any sort of insurance busi- 
ness without qualification and license. 
His immediate reference was to concerns 
in the state operating as burial or frater- 
nal organizations, collecting premiums in 
cash and paying off in burial mer- 
chandise or in “premium discount cer- 
tificates.” An amendment to the state 
code by the 1939 legislature gives the 
Msurance department the authority to 
Investigate and regulate any and all 
types of insurance within the state. 








M. A. Nelson general agent Equitable 
Society, has been elected a director of 
e Civitan Club of St. Louis. 





American National 
Agency Convention 


G. S. McCarter, superintendent of 
agencies ordinary department American 
National of Galveston, and E. A. Rees, 
manager industrial department, were in 
charge of the great agency organiza- 
tion meeting held at the home office. 
Mr. McCarter held a special session for 
the people in his department. He re- 
ceived high praise from the field for the 
work he is doing. Mr. Rees came in 
for a fitting tribute. He has conducted 
his department in a remarkably success- 
ful way. K. C. Bryce, agency organizer, 
paid special compliment to him. He 
referred to the progressive policies and 
contracts and the splendid cooperation 
the office gives its field force. 

R. B. Cousins, Jr., secretary of the 
Texas Fire Prevention Association com- 
mittee and former Texas life insurance 
commissioner, said that American 
agents have sold a vast amount of life 
insurance and it is their job to keep it 
on the books. He paid a notable tributé 
to the man with the rate book. 


withdrawal of principal is limited to 10 
percent of the original amount. If the 
withdrawal privilege exceeds 10 percent, 
the interest rate will be 2% percent. 

The monthly income per _ $1,000 
under this agreement will be $2.466 at 
the 3 percent rate or $2.06 at the 2%4 
percent rate. 


Continues Dividend Scale 


The North American Life of Toronto 
has voted to continue until June 30, 1940, 
the dividend schedule which has been in 
force since 1936 when new premiums 
were adopted. The same basic factors 
have been used in dividend calculations 
since 1934. The interest rate on divi- 
dend accumulations and policy proceeds 
has been reduced from 4 percent to 3.5 
percent. 





Announce Revision of Rates 


KANSAS CITY—The Midland Life 
announced to agents a new rate book 
will be in their hands by June 10. Prac- 
tically all rates are being revised up- 
ward. A few surrender value plans will 
be decreased. Standard plans are about 
the same. The new rates are effective 
July 1. 


Seth Ellis, general agent Pacific Mu- 
tual Life at Deadwood, S. D., has been 
elected a county commissioner. 








STOCKS 


H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., 135 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, gave the following stock quota- 
tions for life companies as of May 23, 
1939: 





Par Div.* Bid Asked 
Aetna Life ..... 10 1.35* 30% 32 
Central, Til...... 16 aaa 10 11 
Cent. States Life 5 2 
Colum. Nat. L...100 owe 67 73 
Conn. General... 10 .80 26% 28% 
Contl. Assurance 10 2.00 37 39 
Federal Life .... 10 aaa 4% 5% 
Great Southn, L. 10 1.30 21 23 
Kan. City Life...100 16.00 360 375 
Life & Cas...... 3 50 9 10% 
Lincoln Natl..... 10 1.20 27% 29% 
New World Life 10 -40 5% 6 
No. Amer. Life.. 2 oan 256 3% 


N. W. Nat. Life... 5 .30 11 12 
Ohio Natl. Life. 10 s 
Old Line Life... 10 .60 10 12 
Sun Life, Can...100 
Py. er 100 
Union Cent. Life 20 
Wis. National.... 10 
*Includes extras. 


Net Gains in Force 


The net gains in ordinary life in force 
for the last five quarter year periods 
reported by the Sales Research Bureau 
are as follows: 





1938...1Q + 1.30% 1938...4Q + 3.31% 
1938...2Q + .65% 1939...1Q + 3.10% 
1938...3Q + .25% 








POLICIES 


Great Lakes Life Rates for 
Two Forms Announced 


Great Lakes Life, successor to Pure 
Protection Life, Cleveland, announced 
its participating premium rates for ordi- 
nary life and 20 payment life. Rates for 





other forms will be announced soon. 
The figures are: 
20 20 
Ord Pay Ord Pay 
Age Life Life Age Life Life 
20 $16.41 $26.01 43 $31.39 $41.25 
21 16.7 26.41 4 32.61 42.35 
22 17.12 26.83 45 33.90 43.53 
23 17.50 27.28 46 35.28 44.77 
24 17.89 27.74 47 36.74 46.08 
25 18.31 28.21 48 38.31 47.49 
26 18.74 28.71 49 39.98 48.96 
27 19.21 29.22 50 41.77 50.54 
28 19.70 29.75 51 43.66 52.22 
29 20.21 30.31 52 45.68 54.00 
30 20.76 30.88 53 47.84 55.90 
31 21.32 31.49 54 50.14 57.93 
32 21.92 32.11 55 52.60 60.11 
33 22.56 32.77 56 55.23 62.45 
34 23.33 3.45 57 58.03 64.95 
35 23.94 34.16 58 61.04 67.63 
36 24.69 34.90 59 64.26 70.54 
37 25.49 35.69 60 67.69 73.65 
38 26.33 36.50 61 71.37 77.01 
39 27.22 37.36 62 75.31 80.63 
40 28.18 38.25 63 79.53 84.55 
41 29.18 39.20 64 84.06 88.79 
42 30.26 40.19 65 88.91 93.38 





New Hospitalization Policy 


The Columbian National Life has in- 
troduced a new hospitalization policy 
covering both accident and sickness, en- 
titled “The Yankee.” It covers hospi- 
tal expense, nursing service at home 
or in the hospital, surgical fees, labora- 
tory fees, anesthetic, operating room, 
etc., and accidental death and dismem- 
berment. It is offered to males and 
employed females at the same rate. 
There is a slight premium increase for 
unemployed females. It pays the same 
commission as accident forms. 

Various benefits may be purchased in 
different amounts. Daily hospital resi- 
dence and nursing indemnities inay be 
arranged in any amounts from $5 to 
$10 per day. Maximum surgical bene- 
fits of $75, $150 or $225 may be included. 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
may be purchased from $1,000 to $5,000. 
Advertising and sales promotion ma- 
terial featuring the new policy has been 
prepared. 





Travelers Revises Interest Rate 


The Travelers’ settlement agreement 
covering interest income only has been 
changed to guarantee 3 percent interest 
instead of 34% percent where the pro- 
ceeds are to be left intact or the annual 











GREATER 
EARNINGS 


Substantial gains in insurance 
in force, greater than for the 
same period of last year and 
greater than the country aver- 
age, enlarge the still increas- 
ing average earnings of 
Liberty: National agents. 


Liberty National package 
plans make program 
selling easy. 


Liberty National Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 








FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 
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Auditors-Accountants 


CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


Auditors & Accountants 


135 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 3868 














Claim Investigations 


MARK LIPMAN SERVICE 


Special Claim Investigations 


LIFE-HEALTH-ACCIDENT 
Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 








Coin Clocks 


COIN CLOCKS 
will help you sell 
more life insur- 
ance. 
New Low Price 
$1.99 and up. 
For full details write to: 


COIN CLOCK SERVICE CO. 
700 — Prospect—4th Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Estate-0-Graph 


LIFE MEN! INQUIRE 
ABOUT THE 
ESTATE-O-GRAPH 
Wri 
THE ESTATE-0-GRAPH 
222 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis 














Insurance Law List 


HINE’S INSURANCE 
COUNSEL 


(No Charge for Copies to Legal and 
Claim Dept. Officials) 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Edward E. Collins, Mgr. Chicago 

















@ SELL Accident and Health 


Insurance 


The Accident and Health Review 


tells you how, gives you new sales ideas and sug- 
gestions, latest news, court decisions, etc., etc. 


Send 3c in stamps for sample copy to A-1946, 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


‘ 














NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Utah Association Selects 
New Statf of Officers 


Officers elected at the annual meeting 
and sales congress of the Utah Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at Salt Lake 
City, in addition to Reed Gammell of 
Ogden, Beneficial Life, as president, in- 
clude: First vice- -president, S. V. Prows, 
Logan, Metropolitan; second vice-presi- 
dent, Karl K. Krogue, Salt Lake, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; third vice-presi- 
dent, C. L. Madsen, Ogden, Equitable 
Society; secretary-treasurer, W. F. Og- 
den, Ogden, Northwestern Mutual; di- 
rectors, Fred J. Wagstaff, Salt Lake, 
Mutual Life of N. Y.; David Petersen, 
Ogden, Beneficial Life: Othello Hick- 
man, Logan, Pacific National, F. E. 
Walker, Salt Lake, United Benefit Life, 
retiring president. Mr. Wagstaff is 
president Salt Lake association, Mr. 
Madsen of the Ogden association, and 
Mr. Hickman of the Logan association. 

The 1940 annual meeting and one-day 
sales congress will be held in Ogden. 

Home office people attending included 
Heber J. Grant, president; George die 
Cannon, executive vice-president; Virgil 
H. Smith, secretary, and Harry "s. 
Syphus, assistant secretary and superin- 
tendent of agencies, all of the Beneficial 
Life; Carl R. Marcusen, president; Ray 
H. Petersen, assistant secretary, and E. 
Gammett, auditor, all of the Pacific Na- 
tional Life, and Dwight L. Clark, execu- 
tive vice president, and Verne H. Jen- 
kins, vice-president, of the Occidental 
Life of California, and E. W. Amos, su- 
perintendent accident and health depart- 
ment, California-Western States Life. 

A feature of the meeting was the din- 
ner of the Deans Club, the only group 
of its kind, an organization of the oldest 
life underwriters with a membership of 
five. President Holgar J. Johnson, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
and Messrs. Clark and Jenkins were 
guests. John D. Spencer, retired New 
York Life agent, is president. Two 
hundred and fifty were in attendance, 
with representatives from Utah only. 
President Holgar J. Johnson held Idaho 
meeting May 18 at Boise. 

Mr. Johnson was presented a gavel by 
Mr. Spencer, president Deans Club, 
made from wood from historical old Salt 
Lake Theatre. 

Mr. Johnson in his sales congress talk 
said life insurance was the best new idea 
in the nation, because it touches the lives 
of practically everyone. He spoke of 
public confidence in life companies and 
the agents, and strongly urged a cam- 
paign of prestige building for agents. 
He also pointed out the necessity of 
keeping all programs up to date once a 
client’s life insurance is arranged on a 
program basis, and spoke of dangers 
should this not be done. He enumer- 
ated the many motivating forces that 
tend to call the attention of the public 
to the great service life agents give their 
communities. He also addressed man- 
agers and general agents at a breakfast 
meeting. 





Peoria, Ill.—J. W. Leigh, Massachusetts 
Mutual, St. Louis, spoke on “Life Values.” 

Prof. Loyal G. Tillotson, dean school 
of commerce of Bradley College, will 
speak at a dinner Friday for the gradu- 
ates of the salesmanship school. C. R. 
Golly, Equitable Society, chairman of the 
school, and L. O. Schriver, Aetna, “dean,” 
will present diplomas to 92 men. 








MONUMENTAL BUILDS FOR PERMANENCY 


This is substantiated by the fact that we have no open debits at this time in 
better than 90% of our districts. The reason is obvious: Monumental Agents are 
selling more insurance, both Industrial and Ordinary; they are earning higher 
commissions; they are satisfied with their work and its rewards. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office—Baltimore, Md. 
81 Years of Progressive Management 


Thomas New Dallas Chief; 
Wood Is on Program 


Two main factors in successful life 
insurance selling are the will to win and 
technique or skill, J. H. Wood, Boston, 
manager of general agencies John Han- 
cock, told the annual meeting of the 
Dallas association. 

“Call it what you will—enthusiasm, 
guts, drive—the will to win is more im- 
portant than technique, for the former 
makes the latter possible,” he said, “and 
both rest on the one-word foundation— 
habit.” 

R. L. ‘Thomas; 
top-flight producer, 
dent, succeeding Paxton Matthews. 
Other officers selected are: Vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Monroe, Jr., Great National 
Life; treasurer, J. P. Costello, South- 
western Life; secretary, Mrs. J. C. For- 
tune, Jefferson Standard Life, and state 
committeeman, J. M. Spangler, Kansas 


Fidelity Union Life 
was elected presi- 


City Life. Four new directors are In- 
gram Lee, Union Central; Harry 
Roberts, Reliance Life; R. B. Dunn, 


State Mutual Life, and E. C. Stradley, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Ricks Strong, 
John Hancock, was nominating com- 
mittee chairman. 

The wise man profits from his own 
experiences but the super-wise man 
profits from the experiences of others, 
Mr. Wood said. “Each of us is merely 
a bundle of habits,” he said, “and the 
dominance of habit is present in almost 
everything we do in selling life insur- 
ance. We make habits by doing things, 
the right habits by doing things the way 
they should be done. In selling life in- 
surance our job is to build up the right 
kind of habits and to coordinate our 
work habits.” 





Agency Practices Pact Is 
Major Prestige Builder 


That the agency practices agreement 
is still a major prestige-builder for the 
institution of life insurance in its con- 
tacts with the public was the message 
that Holgar J. Johnson, president Na- 
tional association, brought to a meeting 
of the San Francisco association. 

“When the public becomes aware to 
a greater degree of these self-regulations 
and improvement within the industry itself, 
they will be inclined to look with greater 
confidence upon both the agent and the 
institution he represents,’ he declared. 

As evidence that a few part-timers 
and unfit agents can undermine the edu- 
cational work done by a host of ethical 
agents, Mr. Johnson quoted from a re- 
cent statement by Commissioner Har- 
rington of Massachusetts, that 75 per- 
cent of the complaints could be traced 
to improper advice or improper servic- 
ing by part-timers. 

In addressing the San Francisco gen- 
eral agents’ and managers’ group at a 
special breakfast meeting, Mr. Johnson 
spoke in similar vein. 





Texarkana Group Elects 


TEXARKANA, ARK.—At the an- 
nual meeting officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Maud S. Farrar; vice- 
president, W. E. Hatcher, secretary- 
treasurer, J. W. Stevens, national com- 
mitteeman, Jack V. Clark. <A dinner 
meeting was planned for June 23 when 
J. T. Thompson of Little Rock, presi- 














dent of the Arkansas Association 9; 
Life Underwriters, will be speaker, 





St. Louis—Some problems facing the 
life insurance business from the viey. 
point of an ordinary life agent wer, 
discussed before 250 agents at a lunch. 
eon meeting here by E. L. Allison, Engi. 
& Allison agency Phoenix Mutual Life, 
Tulsa, Okla. He said life agents mug 
assume their real position in society as 
specialists and technicians and not ag 
“pothersome peddlers.” What the Amer. 
ican people think of the field force igs 4 
factor in the business of greatest cop. 
cern. Most criticism of life insurance jg 
unfair, but some is flavored with truth, 
When critics say acquisition cost and lapse 
rate are too high, this criticism can‘ 
be ignored. He urged agents to talk less 
about policies and costs and devote more 
time to programming so the insurance 
will really do the job the buyer wants 
done. Guests included G. C. Summy, gep. 
eral agent Phoenix Mutual, Oklahoma 
City; C. C. Day, general agent Pacific 
Mutual, Oklahoma City, and A. R. Jaqua, 
associate editor Diamond Life Bulletins, 

The membership is 900, a new all-time 
high. 

Austin, Tex.—C. B. Lange, Travelers, 
was elected president; P. J. Rutledge, 
Great National Life, vice-president; Mrs, 
L. M. Wesenberg, Reliance Life, secre. 
tary; and Ralph Dorsett, Seaboard Life, 
treasurer. 

Kankakee, Ill—Frank A. Palumbo, 
Mutual Life of New York, was elected 
president; Carl F. Zeller, Northwestern 
Mutual, vice-president; Whitney Ferris, 
Provident Mutual, treasurer; and Louise 
Mercier, Union Central, secretary. The 
directors are L. J. Rivard, Northwestern 
Mutual, and T. O. Malmer, Washington 
National. 

Pittsburgh—Life insurance men should 
feel that they represent the distribution 
of the only remedy for the average man’s 
financial problem, Eric G. Johnson, asso- 
ciate general agent Penn Mutual in 
Pittsburgh, said at the May meeting. W. 
M. Duff, president Edward A. Woods 
Company, reviewed the results achieved 
from the training course. Vincent B. 
Coffin, vice-president Connecticut Mutual 
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Life, urged that agents work to estab- 
jish a balance between the number of 
lives written and the volume of business, 
rather than striving for volume only. 

Henry W. Abbott, general agent Mass- 
achusetts Mutual, urged that agents 
have @ conviction that a certain amount 
of insurance is the first fundamental re- 
quirement in every person’s investment 
jan. Frank C. Wigginton, president 
pittsburgh association, opened the meet- 


ing. 

Wichita—The election is May 27. Hal 
Johnson, Columbian National, is chair- 
man of the nominating committee. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Tom D. Taylor, 
State Life of Indiana, reported on the 
midyear meeting of the National asso- 
ciation. 

Buffalo—Four new directors for three- 
year terms have been elected: Sanford 
4. Carroll, group manager Aetna Life; 
Jack Castle, State Mutual Life; Walter 
A. Schworm, Mutual Benefit Life, and 
Lewis C. Slesnick, superintendent Pru- 
dential. Frank C. Wigginton, Pitts- 
purgh, manager Bankers Life, spoke. 


Boston—The annual dinner meeting 
and ladies’ night will be held June 9. 
president James Lee Loomis, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, will speak. 

Paul Speicher, Research & Review 
Service, spoke at the May meeting. 


Richmond, Va.—Paul C. Sanborn, Bos- 
ton general agent Connecticut Mutual 
Life, and chairman Million Dollar Round 
Table, spoke on business insurance. To 
specialize on this line requires a fair 
knowledge of business law, taxes and 
business agreements. 

Mr. Sanborn was also guest of honor 
at a dinner of the Richmond General 
Agents & Managers Association. If 
managers are looking for real results 
they must get out and work with the 
men in field, he said. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—V. L. 
ond vice-president of the 
ciety, was the principal speaker. He 
spoke on the subject of “The Profes- 
sional Aspects of Life Underwriting and 
Its Benefits.” 

Louisville, Ky.—The May speaker was 
introduced by G. J. Woodward, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati association, who 
brought greetings from Ohio. The 
speaker was Jud C. Benson, general 
agent, Union Central Life at Cincinnati, 
who in addition to having built up one 
of the largest agency organizations for 
his company, is a substantial personal 
producer. 

Atlanta—At the monthly meeting Dr. 
W. A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, 
was principal speaker. George Butler, 
president, presided. The dinner marked 
wind-up of the contest for the best es- 
say on life insurance among high school 
boys and girls. 

Chicago—The women’s division at a 
meeting heard three members discuss 
business affairs relating to the part 
women are taking in Chicago insurance 
matters. Blanche Gatzert, Mutual Bene- 
fi, chairman, presided. Speakers were 
Irene Cunningham, Penn Mutual, “Di- 
rected Organization;”’ Lilliam French 
Reid, New York Life, “Where Are We 
Going in This Business?” and Pearl W. 
Weaver, Equitable Society, “The Kind of 
Life Underwriter I’d Like to Be.” The 
Life Insurance & Trust Council met May 
25, Milton Elrod, R. & R. Service, talking 
on “Problems of Estate Building.” P. B. 
Hobbs, Equitable Society, council presi- 
dent, presided. 


Milwaukee—The final meeting before 
Summer recess was addressed by Ernest 
Houghton, manager Guardian Life, 
Rochester, N. Y., for 21 years, and six 
times leader in personal production for 
his company. He talked on “Organizing 
Your Field Work and Your Sales Tech- 
nique.” He wrote 119 applications Oct. 1, 
1925, and broke the world’s record for 
number of applications in one month 
with 690 in October, 1925. 


_ Northern New Jersey—The annual out- 
ng will be held at the Mount Tabor 
Country Club, Mount Tabor, N. J., 
June 16, 

Mankato, Minn.—H. C. Oversea, for- 
merly secretary, has been elected presi- 
dent succeeding H. D. Kies. The new 
Vice-president is Harry R. Oachs and 
Secretary is G. A. Prevy. Membership 
has increased 12 percent since Jan. 1. 


St. Paul, Minn—“Why Limit Your- 
self?” will be discussed by John O. Todd, 
Partner in H. S. Vail & Sons, Chicago, 
May 26. 
oe Francisco—An agreement on eth- 
‘ and standards of practice has-been 
eroved by the association and the 

n Francisco Bar Association. 
Sacramento, Cal.—The home office or- 


Bushnell, sec- 
Equitable So- 








ganization of the California-Western 
States Life conducted the meeting fea- 
tured by a quiz contest. 

Shreveport, La.—O. D. Douglas, San 
Antonio, Tex., Texas general agent Lin- 
coln National Life, spoke on “Success Is 
Yours.” He also spoke to the Shreveport 
Life Managers Club. 

Green Bay, Wis.—Walter Wetzel was 





elected president to succeed Ray Zimdars 
who was named a director. Others are 
William Heppert, vice-president, and Lee 
Smith, secretary-treasurer. 





John W. Sebring of the Celina, O., 
agency of the Ohio State Life, suffered a 
broken vertebra in an automobile acci- 
dent a few days ago. 
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Ross Priddy Heads Life 
Managers Club of Dallas 


Ross Priddy, manager Dallas district 
agency Southland Life, was elected 
president Life Insurance Managers Club 
of Dallas, succeeding A. C. Raines, 
agency director, Dallas district, Great 
Southern Life. Other new officers are: 
Ingram Lee, Dallas manager Union 
Central, vice-president, and L. W. 
Klingman, Dallas manager Equitable 
Society, secretary-treasurer. The Dal- 
las club endorsed O. D. Douglas, San 
Antonio, Texas manager, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, for trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Berwick Urges Selling Needs 


PITTSBURGH. — Speaking at the 
May meeting of the Pittsburgh Super- 
visors Club H. B. Berwick, supervisor 
of the field service department of Manu- 
facturers Life, said that the job of the 
agent is to sell those things which 
people want and need and which life in- 
surance can provide. Simple income 
selling is the answer to re-educating the 
agent and the prospect away from the 
habit of buiying in lump sum lots, he 
declared. 

Bert F. Mansmann, Reliance Life, 
president of the club, presided, and 
W. M. Milligan, newly appointed man- 
ager of Manufacturers Life in Pitts- 
burgh, introduced the speaker. 








Milwaukee Life Managers Meet 


MILWAUKEE — The Milwaukee 
Life Managers & General Agents Asso- 
ciation will hold its monthly meeting 
the evening of May 26. Hillis C. 
Rhyan, Guardian Life president, an- 
nounced each member must take one 
guest and may take as many as three. 
Guest speaker will be W. C. Maas, ex- 
ecutive secretary of Gov. J. P. Heil 
and past president Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 





N. J. Supervisors Elect 


NEWARK—At the annual meeting of 
the Life Agency Association of Super- 
visors of Northern New Jersey in New- 
ark, W. E. Davies, Penn Mutual Life, 
was elected president; J. W. Wood, Pru- 
dential, vice-president; John Ely, Penn 
Mutual Life, secretary-treasurer. 

The annual outing of the association 
was held at the Preakness Hills Country 
Club, Preakness, N. J., with a dinner in 
the evening. 


Summy Elected Club President 


George Summy, Phoenix Mutual, was 
elected president Oklahoma General 
Agents & Managers Club, C. H. Long- 
necker, Metropolitan, vice-president, and 
J. O. Wilson, General American, sec- 
retary-treasurer. L. CC. Mersfelder 
Kansas City Life, and Ferrell Bean, 
John Hancock, were named directors. 





San Francisco Election May 31 


R. J. Shipley, general agent North- 
western Mutual Life, heads the nomi- 
nating committee for the San Francisco 
General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion. New officers will be elected May 
31. The annual outing will be at the 
Los Altos Country Club, about 40 miles 
south of San Francisco. Donald A. 
Hampton, general agent Provident Mu- 
tual Life, is chairman. 


Training Discussed at Cleveland 
CLEVELAND—At the Cleveland 











Life Insurance Executives Club’s meet- 
ing a discussion on “How to Train the 
New Man” was led by Fritz N. Wink- 
ler. A party will be held June 27. 


The Boston General Agents & Life 
Managers Association will hold its an- 
nual outing at Conamessett Ranch at 
North Falmouth, Mass., on June 2-4. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK BILL PASSED 


The New York lower house passed 
by a vote of 145 to 1, the McNaboe bill 
which requires all domestic life com- 
panies to surrender to the state the full 
amount of all unclaimed benefits and 
defeated a motion to bring out on the 
floor the Morrit bill which included all 
life companies in such requirements. 
The Morrit bill would have compelled 
the surrender of all unclaimed amounts 
on part of every company licensed in the 
state. It was contended that the Mor- 
rit bill was unconstitutional. Assem- 
blyman Morrit insisted that the ques- 
ticn of constitutionality should be left 
to the court. 

SARA FRANCES JONES SPOKE 

Sara Frances Jones, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, spoke before the New 
York Association of Life Underwriters. 
She voiced the belief that in the near 
future a well trained insurance woman 
will be located in every home office 
agency cabinet. She said that women 
supervisors are preferable to men in 
the handling of women’s units. 
FUREY TO BE C. L. U. SPEAKER 

W. Rankin Furey, general agent for 
Berkshire Life at Pittsburgh, will be 
the speaker at the June 1 meeting of the 
New York City C. L. U. He will dis- 
cuss programming from the C. L. U. 
standpoint. Nominations for new offi- 
cers will be presented. 


DEDICATE GARDEN OF SECURITY 


The Garden of Security, representing 
the Equitable Society at the New York 
fair was formally opened and dedicated 
Tuesday. Addresses were made by 
Mayor LaGuardia; Grover Whalen, 
president of the fair; S. F. Voorhees, 
vice-president and chief architect of the 
fair; Superintendent Pink and T. I. Par- 
kinson, president of Equitable. 

The exercises were attended by di- 
rectors and officers of Equitable, man- 
agers in the New York area and a rep- 
resentation of home office personnel. 


Iowa Department Reorganized 


DES MOINES—The Iowa insurance 
department is now operating under the 
reorganization measures passed by the 
recent state legislature, with the state 
securities department completely trans- 
ferred to the insurance department. 

The merging was accomplished with 
a two-thirds reduction in the payroll of 
the securities unit. Ralph Knudsen, 
second deputy insurance commissioner, 
has been given the additional title of 
superintendent of securities. 


V. A. Sapp Now Comptroller 


Jefferson Standard Life announces 
that Victor A. Sapp, assistant controller, 
has ‘been appointed controller. Mr. 
Sapp started with Jefferson Standard in 
1919. As a member of the accounting 
department, he has filled the position of 
bookkeeper, assistant cashier, cashier, 
and assistant controller. 
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Barrett N. Coates Carl E. Herfurth 
COATES & HERFURTH 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


437 S. Hill Street 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Specialty, Income Taxes of Insurance 
Companies 


WILLIAM W. CHAMBREAU 


Consulting Actuary and Tax Consultant 
Organization, Management, Tax Service 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


























ILLINOIS 
WALTER C. GREEN 


Consulting Actuary 
Franklin 2633 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries 
100 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone State 1336 














HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
Io S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Associates 
M. Wolfman, A. A. I. A. 
N. A. M 


. A. Moscovitch, Ph. D. 
L. J. Lally 


Franklin 4020 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Indianapolis, Omaha 














HARRY C. MARVIN 
Consulting Actuary 
221 E. Ohio St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Established in 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Edward B. Fackler Robert D. Holran 
8 West 40th Street New York City 
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0. W. COTTON 
REALTOR 


520-24 Commonwealth Building 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Property Management 
LOANS — LEASING 


SALES — APPRAISALS 
COMPLETE REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Property Management Equitable 
Life Co. 


HARTFORD 
JOHN A. CAULKINS 


Certified Property Management 
M.A.I. APPRAISALS 
327 Trumbull St. 
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R. G. HAMILTON & CO. 


(Established 1922) 
111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 
RENTALS 
SALES 
LOANS 
Oakland Office—Latham Square Bldg. 


WATERBURY 


Hutchinson & Hutchinson 
Property Management 
Appraisals and Sales 

Member of 
Institute Management 


and 
American — of Real Estate 
195 Na” Main St. 











CALIFORNIA 








Specializing in Loans, Sales Exchanges, Rentals 
Hellywood, Wilshire and Beverly Hills Properties 
Day and Night 
Property Management Service 





COLDWELL 
CORNWALL and BANKER 


Property Management 
General Real Estate 
and Appraisals 


A STATE WIDE SERVICE 
523—W. 6th St. Financial Bldg. 57 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles Oakland San Francisco 
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C. H. HILLEGEIST CO, 


1621 K St. N. W. NAT'L 8500 
Washington, D. C 
Business and Residential Properties 


Sales — Leases — Property Management 
Mortgage Loans — Appraisals 
Building and Developing 


Serving District of Columbia and 
adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
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L. L. McMASTERS 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 
LOANS 


Represent Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company 


First Federal Bldg. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 








Tampa’s Leading Management Firm 


JAY HEARIN INC. 
REALTORS 


Property Management 
Insurance 
Rentals 
Sales 
Loans 
Members Institute of Real Estate Management 


Mass Bldg., Tampa, Florida 
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Management 
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MANAGEMENT & SALES 


1501 EAST 57TH STREET 


HYDe Park 2525 CHICAGO 











WIRTZ, HAYNIE & EHRAT, Inc. 


Real Estate Management 
LOANS - SALES 


3180 Sheridan Road Wellington 3000 
CHICAGO 





INDIANA 





Property Management 
Appraisals 
Sales Leases 


KLEIN & KUHN 


Guaranty Bldg. Indianapolis 
George A. Kuhn, M. A. I. 








PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


APPRAISALS 
Sales - Leases 
Insurance - Mortgage Loans 


W. A. Brennan Agency Corporation 
428 Illinois Bldg. Riley 2315 


INDIANAPOLIS 





KANSAS 





R. K. STILES & CO. 


Property Management 
and 


Appraisals 
of 


903 N. Seventh St. Kansas City, Kan. 





LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA (Cont.) 


MISSOURI 
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Real Estate 
LEO FELLMAN & CO. 


Established 1903 


Property Management 
Mortgage Loans 


829 Union St., New Orleans 








A Complete Real Estate Service 


HERBERT V. JONES 
AND COMPANY 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 
INSURANCE 
LEASES 
LOANS 
300 BRYANT BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Appraisals — Sales 
HARRY J. STEVENS 
478 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Member 


American Institute of Real Estate Managers 
American Institute of Real Estate Appratsers 














J, WALLAGE PALETOU, INC. 
REALTORS 
Property aians 
Appraisals 





822 Perdido New Orleans 








MICHIGAN 





PROPERTY MANAGERS 


Real Estate Appraisers 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CORRESPONDENTS 


H. G. WOODRUFF, INC. 
1812 Union Guardian Building 
Detroit 














MINNESOTA 





THORPE BROS., Inc. 


REALTORS 
Member—Institute Management 
Property Management 


Thorpe Bros. Building 
519 Marquette 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


E. F. PIERSON & CO. 


Realtors 


MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
BH. F. PIERSON, M. A. I. 


SALES 


Commerce Bldg. 


NEW YORK 











Bank Just Past Its 80th Anniversary 
Real Estate Dept. in Its 40th Year 
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Sees Virtue in Combining 
Options, Trusts as Hedge 


Robert Dechert, chief counsel for 
Penn Mutual Life, in addressing a 
recent luncheon meeting of the Phila- 
delphia C. L. U., pointed to the possi- 
bility of combining settlement options 
and trusts as a hedge against inflation. 
He said there is value in the discretion- 
ary powers in a trust agreement and 
that a trust agreement possesses value 
as against rigid optional settlement in 
event of inflation. 

In connection with business insurance, 
Mr. Dechert emphasized that either the 


stock or the insurance will be taxable, 
and that devices for avoiding the tax 
apparently do not exist. What the busi- 
ness agreement does is to eliminate legal 
delays and costs, he said. 

The federal estate tax law and also 
the Pennsylvania tax law require that 
executors recoup from _ beneficiaries 
taxes on their share of life insurance 
which, though not a part of the estate 
in the orphan’s court, would be taxable 
in the state. A will should provide 
specifically for the payment of such 
taxes from the residue of the estate un- 
less it is clearly the desire of the testa- 
tor that the beneficiaries bear their own 
taxes. 
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© The property management firms whose names are shown on this page have 
been selected after careful investigation. They have the recommendation and 
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SIMPLIFIED SELLING 


Organized Sales Talks, Briefs and _Illustra- 
tions for each age and amount, and a Sales 
Kit that analyzes policies from the policy- 
holder's viewpoint are but a few of our new 
and effective Sales Helps. 


Join A Growing Company. During 1938 


Republic National increased business in force 
100%, Assets 150%, and Surplus by 450%. 


Address Inquiries To 
M. Allen Anderson. Agency Vice-President 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY + PRESIDENT 


DALLAS HOME OFFICE 
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Designate the ROCKFORD LIFEMEN — Why? 


@ Because they are making SALES virtually every 
day. They have a policy for every need (from one 
year renewal term to 10 year endowment) and an 
amount for every purse (from $100 to $100,000). 
Investigate why our field force is growing rapidly. 


Rockford Life Insurance Company 


Francis L. Brown, President 


Rockford, Illinois 























Pure Protection 
LOW COST 


Life Insurance 


(WHOLE LIFE POLICY) 


No Cash Values 





Life Insurance in itself is inexpensive 





We are proud of our THIRTY YEAR record of 
dependable service to our policyholders. During 
this time the country passed through the GREAT- 
EST WAR in history—the GREATEST EPIDEMIC 
and the GREATEST DEPRESSION. It has never been 
necessary to borrow money from the govern- 
ment or any other source to meet our obligations. 


Attractive proposition to agents and brokers 


INTERSTATE RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
10 East Pearson St., Chicago, Ill. e Phone Superior 1714 


“THE SUN NEVER SETS ON AN UNPAID CLAIM”’ 
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LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 





Modern Woodmen to 
Hold Field Rally 


Modern Woodmen state managers 
from all parts of the United States will 
meet in a two-day conference with na- 
tional officers at the head office in Rock 
Island, Ill, June 5-6. Oscar E. Ale- 
shire, national president, will preside. 
Directors also will attend. 

The purpose is to confer on the so- 
ciety’s extension program, to discuss 
means of promoting local camp activity 
and other phases of the work, partic- 
ularly as they affect field men. A part 
of each day’s session will be devoted to 
a round table discussion of subjects con- 
sidered. 


Plan Dinner for Visitors 


The first evening a banquet will be 
tendered visiting state men, national of- 
ficers and head office department heads. 
Following the conference, visitors will 
be taken on a tour of principal points of 
interest in the tri-cities, including the 
Rock Island arsenal, Modern Woodmen 
head-office and publication buildings. 

The extension work of Modern 
Woodmen, which operates throughout 
the United States and in four provinces 
of Canada, is under supervision of 36 
state managers. Some of the state men’s 
territory includes two or more states, 
while several smaller states are under 
direct supervision of the head office field 
department. 


Kirk Assumes State Post 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Guy B. Kirk, the 
new state director of the Woodmen of 
the World of Omaha arrived here to 
assume his duties. He was formerly 
district manager at San Antonio. 








Lincoln Camp Fetes 50th Year 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A. R. Talbot, 
past national president Modern Wood- 
men, was the central figure in a celebra- 
tion staged by Lincoln camp 969 mark- 
ing its 50th year. O. E. Aleshire, na- 
tional president who succeeded Mr. Tal- 
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THE WOMEN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1892 
A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Bina West Miller 
Supreme President a es Partridge 


Port Huron, Michigan 














bot; J. G. Ray, national secretary, and 
two directors, W. W. Gordon, Kansas 
City and R. H. Talbot, Lincoln, were 
guests. Mr. Talbot and H. C. Fraed- 
rich, Lincoln, are the only living charter 
members. They were presented 50 year 
gold buttons by Secretary Ray. Eight other 
Lincoln men who have been Modern 
Woodmen members for 50 years or 
more were given similar buttons. 





Haege Elected Chapter President 


PEORIA, ILL.—Thomas H. Haege, 
state manager Modern Woodmen, was 
elected president Peoria chapter, Illinois 
and National Fraternal Congresses. He 
succeeds Mrs. Carrie M. Johnson, Royal 
Neighbors. Other new chapter officers 
are: Harry Sandman, Maccabees, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ruth Faulkin, Women’s 
Benefit, secretary-treasurer. 





Best with Woodmen of World 


Earle E. Best, Omaha, has _ been 
named manager there for the Woodmen 
of the World of Omaha. He had been 
manager of the Union Central Life for 
five years and is secretary of the Ne- 
braska Association of Life Under- 
writers. 





Await R. E. O’Malley Decision 


R. E. O’Malley, former Missouri in- 
surance superintendent is expected next 
Saturday to announce whether he will 
plead guilty or stand trial in the fed- 
eral income tax indictment, growing out 
of the fire insurance rate case settlement 
in his state. T. J. Pendergast, Demo- 
cratic leader of Kansas City, Monday 
pleaded guilty to failing to report $315,- 
000 for tax purposes that he received 
for his part in bringing about settlement 
of the case. O’Malley is alleged to have 
received $62,500. 


Metraneliten Life 
Leaders in N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


age. A large elliptical bowl shows a 
map with the location of district offices 
and the distribution of policyholders. A 
row of 45 figurines, each of which rep- 
resents a major occupation, surrounds 
the rim. The visitor desiring to know 
the number in any occupation insured 
by the company can get the answer in 
lights by pressing the button in front of 
the appropriate figurine. 

Sound films and diversified musical 
entertainment are provided in an at- 
tractive theater seating 125 persons. 

Frederick H. Ecker, board chairman, 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, and other 
officers attended the fair and greeted 
the delegates on “Metropolitan Life 
Day.” 

Business sessions started on Wednes- 
day and will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, concluding with a banquet on 
Saturday. 


Reviews SEC Investigation 


Chairman F. H. Ecker and President 
L. A. Lincoin were the speakers at the 
opening session. 

Commenting on agitation for federal 
supervision of insurance, Mr. Ecker ob- 
served that no business is better super- 
vised than life insurance has been under 
state control. He wondered if much of 
the concern expressed about “reservoirs 
of capital” might not be due to certain 
people wishing to get better control of 
these funds than they now have. 

Mr. Ecker devoted a considerable part 
of his talk to a review of the SEC inves- 
tigation of life insurance and the hear- 
ings before the temporary national eco- 
nomic committee in February. He also 
gave some interesting figures on the 
Metropolitan’s new apartment commu- 





nity project in the Bronx section of New 
York, pointing out that the large scale 
of the development together with the 
Metropolitan’s complete control of op- 
erations gives such a project the status 
of a sound investment rather than a 
speculation. 

Mr. Lincoln announced production 
leaders and spoke on what the company 
had done during the last year. 





Several Legislators Seek 
to Embarrass Palmer 


That a number of members of the 
Illinois legislature are trying to find 
some means of embarrassing Insurance 
Director Palmer has become manifest in 
recent weeks. Recently at a hearing in 
Chicago on a bill concerning the so- 
called legal reserve assessment life com- 
panies, Representative Woodward of 
Chicago found occasion to say that “It 
may be necessary for us to impeach 
Ernest Palmer.” Later he said that an 


investigation of the whole insurance 
setup is desirable. 

Senator Searcy is author of a resolu- 
tion for an investigation of the Chicago 
Board, of the insurance department and 
insurance in general. Representative 
Leo Crowley of Peoria, in the course of 
a hearing in Chicago the other day, in 
connection with a resolution to study 
the desirability of setting up a state fire 
fund, displayed much animosity towards 
Mr. Palmer and sought to make it ap- 
pear that the insurance department was 
in a conspiracy to increase the fire in- 
surance rates on school houses in Cook 
county. He sought to make it appear 
that the same sort of spirit actuated 
Mr. Palmer in this connection as in con- 
nection with the Peoria Life receiver- 
ship, which Crowley alleged was 
handled in high handed manner at the 
expense of the policyholders. 





A. F. Ashford, president Western Re- 
serve Life, San Angelo, Tex., was elected 
first vice-president of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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DISCUSSES TERM INSURANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 





after a few increases in premium have 
occurred. They begin to see the advan- 
tages of a form of policy combining the 
protection and savings elements under 
which the premium does not increase 
with advancing age. If they are in good 
health, they are likely to change over 
to the level premium plan either in 
their own or in another company. If 
they are in poor health, they are likely 
to hold on to their renewable term in- 
surance. Naturally, if they are not 
going to live long, why pay the life 
insurance company any more than the 
barest minimum required to maintain 
the policy in force? 

As a consequence, experience has 
shown that, on the average, the poorer 
risks retain their renewable term poli- 
cies. Therefore the mortality rate in- 
creases as the years pass by and be- 
comes much higher than the mortality 
rate under life and endowment policies 
taken originally at the same age and 
time as the renewable term policies. 
This results in a higher cost for the 
separate term insurance than for the in- 
surance protection element in the level 
premium policy. Instead of being a 
bargain, the renewable term policy turns 
out to be precisely the opposite. 


In Retrospect 


Few people realize how favorably the 
cost of ordinary life insurance will com- 
pare with that of renewable term when 
carried from the issue date to age 65. 
However, they come to realize it only 
too forcibly after they have persisted 
to the end and begin to appreciate what 
“might have been.” They are stimu- 
lated to make inquiry when they find 
that to continue insurance protection 
beyond age 65 may entail several times 
the then current cost of an ordinary 
life policy taken at the same time as 
the term. 

It will be interesting now to compare 
the relative costs of term insurance and 
ordinary life over the period from date 
of issue to age 65. Some time ago we 
had occasion to investigate this rela- 
tionship using the average figures for a 
group of companies issuing both types 
of policy. The results of the investiga- 
tion have been published before but 
they will be repeated here in slightly 
different form to clarify what may not 
have been altogether clear to everyone 
in the previous presentation. 

Case Is Cited 

Consider first the case of insurance 
taken at age 35 and carried through to 
age 65. For each $100 paid on the 
ordinary life policy over the thirtv year 
period—not paid each year but in the 
ageregate—the policy will have a cash 
value of $84. Also for each $100 thus 
paid in it was found that $97 would have 
been paid under the renewable term 
program for a like amount of insurance 
over the thirty year period. In contrast 
to the $84 cash value on the ordinarv 
life policy, the term policy which will 
have cost $97 will have no value at all 
when age 65 is reached. A comparison 
like this does not make the policyholder 
feel satisfied with his term nolicy when 
he reaches age 65 and finds out what 
he might have done with his money 
under a different program. 

Similar figures for ages 25 and 45, 
along with those for age 35, are shown 
in the following table: 


Outlay on 
Term for 
Each $100 
Paid for 
Ordinary 
Age at Carried Cash Val., age 65 
Issue to Age65 Term Ordinary 
ro 113 $95 
| BPS eres: 97 84 
An Gukasececeines 91 72 


Examples Given 

The figures for age 25 are unusually 
arresting. The renewable term outlay 
over the 40 year period to age 65 is 
actually $113 for each $100 on the ordi- 
narv life and vet the latter has a cash 
value at 65 of $94 as compared with 


nothing at all for the renewable term. 
Figures like these explain why in the 
retrospect a renewable term _policy- 
holder is likely to be much disgruntled 
and to feel that the company has swin- 
dled him. If $100 on ordinary life will 
produce a cash value of $94 how come 
that $113 on the term will produce no 
cash value at all? Arguing with him 
and trying to make him understand the 
working of compound interest on the 
two sets of cost figures is likely to be 
a futile, not to mention unpleasant, as- 
signment. He has an emotional con- 
viction that he has been gypped and 
that the company should not have al- 
lowed him to buy renewable term in the 
first place. Rational arguments fall on 
deaf ears. 

Instead of renewable term insurance 
it is sometimes recommended that the 
term insurance part of a separate insur- 
ance-separate investment program be 
carried on a level premium term insur- 
ance plan running say to age 65 or 
thereabouts. Although this program is 
one grade above the plan involving re- 
newable term it still remains true that 
a large proportion of persons embark- 
ing upon it will be sadly disillusioned 
after it is too late to remedy matters. 

Taking age 35 for example the ordi- 
nary life policy is likely to cost in the 
neighborhood of $6 per thousand more 
each year than the term to 65. Hence, 
over the thirty-year period it will have 
cost about $180 more. For this addi- 
tional outlay the ordinary life policy will 
have a cash value of over $500 as com- 
pared with nothing at all under the 
term to 65. Moreover the ordinary life 
policy will make it easy for the insured 
to continue his protection if he desires 
to do so, as the premium after age 65 
is likely to be less than $20 per thousand 
per year. For the term policvholder to 
continue his protection he will have to 
transfer to ordinary life at the attained 
age and will have to pay in the neigh- 
borhood of $80 per thousand per year. 
Loud will be the complaints and re- 
criminations of many who get caught in 
that trap. Because of the reactions of 
dissatisfied policyholders at least one 
company which years ago issued term to 
65 has since discontinued it. 


The Separate Fund 


The success of the separate insur- 
ance-separate investment plan is of 
course dependent upon the security of 
the separate investment fund, its avail- 
ability in time of need, and the com- 
pound interest that may be realized 
upon it. Here we enter a field in which 
it is frequently difficult to make head- 
way owing to the fact that many people 
with little or no experience over an 
extended length of time are enthusias- 
tically confident that they can find a 
safe place for their money which at the 
same time will fulfill the other condi- 
tions. This subjective aspect of the 
problem is one of the most difficult to 
cope with in practice. 

The compound interest return that 
must be realized upon the separate in- 
vestment fund to make it duplicate the 
ordinary life policy we have already dis- 
cussed. We have also suggested the 
problems connected with the security 
of the separate fund by recounting the 
conversation with the man who had lost 
everything during the depression. After 
all, that is one of the best commentaries 
that can be made. What prospect is 
there that a separate investment fund 
wold do any better over the next 20 
or 30 years? What avenue of invest- 
ment can hope to approach that of the 
life insurance policy in security and 
availability? The savings banks of 
course have had an excellent record but 
the security of a well-managed savines 
bank is no better than that of a simil- 
arly managed life company, and the in- 
terest return is lower. 

Investment trusts hold out the pros- 





pect of providing a security based upon 








a cross section of investments. Un- 
fortunately their record over the last 
10 years leaves much to be desired. 
Even if well managed under rules 
which permit only a fair expense charge, 
the realizable value of the investment in 
time of need is likely to be quite uncer- 
tain. That was vividly demonstrated 
during the depression. Even if invest- 
ment trusts did invest in conservative 
investments and attempted to guarantee 
values throughout the lifetime of the 
contract it is doubtful if that guarantee 
would have behind it the strength of the 
life insurance guarantee. 


Conclusions Are Reached 


It would be a mistake to conclude 
from what I have said that there is not 
a legitimate place for term insurance in 
many life insurance programs. My 
guess would be that the 15 percent of 
new business being issued on the term 
plan by companies doing business in 
New York State about measures the 
proportion needed under present condi- 
tions to cover situations where term in- 
surance fits the circumstances cf the 
case. In an investigation made last year 
among a substantial group of ranking 
life insurance executives under 60 years 
of age, it was found that 11.9 percent 
of the total life insurance they owned 
was on a term plan, including group in- 
surance. 

Our indictment of the advocacy of 
term insurance has to do with the recom- 
mendations that term insurance, in- 
tended to be carried over a substantial 
period of time, is a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the term insurance element in 
a policy of life insurance on the life or 
endowment plan; and that in making 
the substitution it will be to the advan- 
tage of the insured to invest the “sav- 
ings’ of premiums on an independent 
basis. This proposal is unsound and a 
large proportion of people who may 
adopt it will suffer economic loss and 
in the end be sadly disillusioned. 


RECORDS 


Equitable Life of Iowa—Reported 
paid business of $3,166,681 for April, a 
loss of $456,522 or 12.6 percent from a 
year ago. The cumulative gain for the 
year to May 1 is $1,427,483 or 9.1 per- 
cent. 

Security Trust & Life, N. C.—April 
was set aside as president’s month in 
honor of President Davis resulting’ in 
$3,279,504 being produced, an increase of 
$268,406 over a year ago. This consti- 
tuted the company’s largest month. 

Oregon Mutual Life—New business 
for the ‘first four months was but one 
day’s issue short of the $3,000,000, which 
was an increase of 30.6 percent over the 
similar period of last year. The volume 
in force is $63,215,632 as of May 1. 
This is an increase of $1,400,587 since 
Jan. 1, and $3,005,426 for the past 12 
months. The company expects to have 
$65,000,000 in force on Dec. 31. The 
improvement in persistency is evidenced 
by a gain of insurance in force equal to 
42.8 percent of the new business. E. A. 
Burkitt, manager of the Portland, Ore., 
Penney store, and H. W. Roberts, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Roberts Motor 
Company and the Oregon Motor Parts 
Company, have been elected directors. 

Volunteer State Life—Increase of 54.5 
percent for first four months is reported 
with practically every month showing a 
gain. 














Los Angeles Cashiers Elect 


The following officers have been 
elected for the coming year by the Life 
Cashiers Association of Los Angeles; 
President, M. E. Clubine, Sun Life; 
vice-president, E. L. Patton, Mutual 
Benefit; treasurer, Miss E. E. Grumbles, 
Ohio National; secretary, Richard Hum- 
phries, Phoenix Mutual; executive com- 
mittee, Miss G. M. Hutchinson, Aetna 
Life, and retiring president G. L. Yrior, 
Manufacturers Life. 





New Production Manager 
at St. Louis Takes Post 


eee 


Adam Rosenthal, who has joined the 
Reliance Life as production manager in 
the St. Louis area under Manager Frank 
Vesser was pre- 
sented to the 
agency force of 
the St. Louis 
office at a din- 
ner in his honor, 
He has a fine 
record as a per- 
sonal producer 
during the 12 
years he has 
been in life in- 
surance. This 
has not pre- 
vented him 
from taking part 
in national and 
local associa- 
tion affairs. He 
has frequently 
been called upon to address sales con- 
gresses and other life meetings. Mr, 
Rosenthal is well qualified for his new 
position. 


LEGISLATION 


Pennsylvania—aA fter having passed 
the house without opposition, two bills 
to exclude the proceeds of life insurance 
policies from personal property tax laws 
in Pennsylvania are now pending in the 
senate committee on finance. 

Bill filed by Representative W. R. 
Smart, Kansas City, to tax fraternal pre- 
miums 2 percent, was dropped from the 
house calendar. 

Wisconsin.—Bill to permit state life 
fund to promote business among private 
individuals by advertising and other- 
wise publicizing as deemed advisable by 
insurance commissioner, filed by As- 
semblyman A. J. Biemiller, Milwaukee, 
Progressive, and referred to committee 
on insurance and banking. 

Pennsylvania — The bi-annual appro- 
priations bill allots $590,000 for two 
years’ operation of the insurance depart- 
ment, as compared with $690,000 during 
1937-39. 

A bill authorizing creditor group in- 
surance with a minimum limited of 100 
new entrants per year, and a maximum 
policy limit of $1,000, has been signed 
by Governor James. The bill also 
amends the group law to permit officers, 
managers and employes of affiliated 
companies to enter groups of the parent 
company. 

Maryland — Governor O’Conor of 
Maryland has signed the bill to restore 
the salary of the departmental actuary 
to $6,000 from $4,500, to authorize loans 
by insurance companies up to 66% per- 
cent of the value of real estate, the pre- 
vious statutory ratio having been 60 
percent, and a bill to reduce the fee for 
valuing individual life policies from $30 
per million to $15. 

Missouri—Adjournment is 
by June 3. 

The Kinney bill to place burial so- 
cities under the jurisdiction of the Mis- 
souri insurance department, and provid- 
ing more stringent regulations, has been 
perfected by the state senate and is on 
the calendar for final passage. 


Hartford Council Elects Larkum 


HARTFORD—A. W. Larkum of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life was elected presi- 
dent Hartford Life Insurance & Trust 
Council at the annual meeting here. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Bartholomew, Jr., Hartford 
Connecticut Trust Co.; secretary, R. 
Benjamin, New England Mutual; treas- 
urer, E. J. Liebewein, First National 
Bank. Paul Zerrahn, supervisor sales 
training division, Phoenix Mutual, spoke 
on “The Part the Life Underwriter Can 
Play in the New Business Department 
of the Trust Company.” 
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Methods That Are Working 
Told at Mass. Mutual Rally 





a fine 
a per- 
‘oducer : 
he 19 “If you want a simple, complete test 
1e has of how a company, an agency, or an 
life in- agent is doing, analyze the business 
This produced and find out what part of it is 
t pre- sticking to the books,” Bertrand J. 
him Perry, president Massachusetts Mutual 
1g part Life, told agents and general agents at 
ul and the regional meeting in Excelsior 
$SOcia- Springs, Mo. Companies and agencies 
s. He today are not paying the attention they 
uently used to to the “million dollar” producer; 
S con- they are not giving him everything in 
Mr, the book simply because he sells a large 
S new volume. ‘hey are looking at what part 


of that production is left at the end of 

two or three years. If it is only $200,000 

then he’s a $200,000 producer, and en- 

° titled to that kind of consideration. Mr. 
Perry reviewed the company’s persist- 
ency record. 


assed Presents Yearly Comparisons 
- bills Total business in force Dec. 31, 1881, 
France was $30,141,192, 30 years having been 
laws required to accumulate 30 millions of 
n the business. The company increased every 
; year for the next 50 years up to Dec. 
R. 31, 1931, when the total was $2,158,- 
| pre- 552,605. The biggest percentage gain 
n the was in 1919, when an amount equal to 
: 83.08 percent of the year’s business was 
» life added to business in force. The arith- 
ivate metical mean for the 50 years was 48.26 
ther- percent. 
le by By Dec. 31, 1935, total in force had 
As- shrunk to $1,851,447,479, a loss of $307,- 
ikee, 105,126; in spite of the fact that during 
ittee the four years $581,576,205 had been 
delivered and paid for. From 1899 to 
pro- 1931, inclusive, gain each year was over 
two 40 percent. In 1932-1935, inclusive, loss 
yart- in force was recorded, and since then 
ring there have been gains. 

“Since 1851 we have issued 1,367,000 
in- policies,” Mr. Perry said. ‘Considering 
100 holders of two or more policies, that 
num means that we have done business with 
ned over a million persons. Some have be- 
also come missing, even though in many 
ers, cases they have more or less substantial 
ited values in the policies. We have to carry 
rent those policies, set up the reserve, calcu- 


late the dividends, etc., each year. 
of “To prevent growth in such cases, in 
1927 we inaugurated the following plan: 


ore 
ary When any policy lapses having a paid 
ans up value of less than $250, we suggest 
er- to the holder that he might not be in- 
ces terested in continuing the small amount 
60 involved. Up-to-date we have elim- 
re inated approximately 50,000 in this way. 
530 Escheat Laws Being Considered 
ted “Various states have become inter- 
ested in agitating passage of escheat 
ioe laws which would mean that any un- 
is- claimed fund after a certain time would 
d- be paid to the states with such laws 
en in effect. 
on “In 1932 we started a concentrated 
effort to locate those with whom we 
had been out of touch for years, in 
some cases as long as 60 years. We 
he have handled 7,236 cases, and have been 
“a able to find the policyholders, and to pay 
a them from $1 to $1,500, in 2,877 cases. 


We have consulted our own agencies, 
city clerks, chambers of commerce, 
-d 3 former employers, firms following the 
Same business as the insured, police de- 
Partments, postmasters, city and tele- 
phone directories, and various branches 
of the U. S. government. The govern- 
ment, by the way, won’t give us the new 
addresses but will mail letters to the 
insured which we send them. 

“Some of the policies are fully paid 
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up. That is why often they fail to 
notify the company of a change of ad- 
dress, failing to realize that possibly the 
beneficiary doesn’t know the policy 
exists, 


Difficulty in Finding Persons 


“All of our letters addressed to Hugo 
Lafayette Black, a present member of 
the supreme court, were returned un- 
claimed from his Birmingham address 
from February, 1933, on. It was only 
after we had determined that there were 
not two Hugo Blacks that we were able 
to get in touch with him in Washington. 
“Tt is unfortunate that in the past few 
years there has sprung up such a preju- 
dice against all railroad bonds, regard- 
less of their individual merits,’ Mr. 
Perry said. “Such a prejudice, we all 
know, does exist. However, it is lack 
of bids rather than any intrinsic weak- 
ness that has caused the present low 
quotations. 

“What most people do not realize is 
that some issues of a railroad system 
may be very fine investments and others 
of the same railroad be not so good. 
Even in the case of roads in financial 
difficulties this holds true. The St. 
Louis-Southwestern, for instance: we 
own $600,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
All interest is paid up to date. In every 
reorganization proposal which has been 
made these bonds will not be affected 
in any way. Nevertheless, they are sell- 
ing at 59 cents on the dollar.” 

Mr. Perry deplored rising premium 
taxes, less than 5 percent of which are 
used for the purpose for which they 
were levied. 


Benton Surveys Direct Mail 


Massachusetts Mutual agents earned 
$1,017,802 first year commissions in the 
68 months ended Dec. 31, 1938, from 
sales to prospects secured from direct 
mail, Wrayburn M. Benton, agency sec- 
retary reported. Prospects listed for 
direct advertising totaled: 1933, 143,623; 
1934, 49,397; 1935, 53,502; 1936, 52,134; 
1937, 38,806; 1938, 45,607. Number of 
prospects listed per application secured 
in these years was, respectively 75, 19, 27, 
14, 10 and 11. After 1933 the methods of 
securing names from agents for direct 
mailing were changed, and prospects 
had to be more carefully selected. Sales 
cultivated by direct mail advertising 
were: 1933, 1,836 policies for $8,666,807; 
1934, 2,554 for $13,464,133; 1935, 1,896 
for $8,325,787; 1936, 3,828 for $17,047,- 
785; 1937, 3,915 for $17,631,906; 1938, 
4,232 for $18,032,671. First year com- 
mission on these cases were: 1933, $98,- 
270; 1934, $135,024; 1935, $95,559; 1936, 
$206,877; 1937, $218,278; 1938, $219,975; 
and the January, 1939, figure is $43,824. 

First year commission per prospect 
listed was: 1933, $0.68; 1934, $2.73; 1935, 
$1.78; 1936, $3.96; 1937, $5.62; 1938, 
$4.82; and first year commission per $1 
cost to the agent was: 1933, $2.37; 1934, 
$7.82; 1935, $41.90; 1936, $71.04; 1937, 
$90.49; 1938, $71.97. The 1938 direct 
advertising cost to agents per $1 of 
first year commission was: .014 adver- 
tising cost; .986 gross profit. 


Policy Averages Are Increased 


Mr. Benton presented an exhibit of 
policy averages, which for 1933-1937, 
respectively, on life insurance were: 
Direct advertising—$4,228, $3,859, $4,- 
215, $4,367, $4,045, and company adver- 
tising—$3,740, $3,956, $4,167,$4,299, $4,- 
178, and for annuities were: direct ad- 





vertising—$6,902, $7,289, $7,373, $6,969, 
$8,441, and company—$6,412, $6,450, $6,- 
474, $7,091, $7,046. 

Ratio of annuity and life insurance 
sales were: Life insurance—64.1, 59.3, 
74.3, 87.5, 91.9, 90.3; Annuities—35.9, 
40.7, 25.7, 12.5, 8.1, 9.7. Agents earn 
more on life than on annuity sales, Mr. 
Benton said. 

“24 plus 11 equals 35 equals W equals 
2 C equals B and G equals $50 equals 
$25,000.” 

With this formula, O. B. Anderson, 
Minneapolis, has found a rate baok and 
dividends almost unnecessary in the sale 
of life insurance. The prospect is 24 
years old. Mr. Anderson sets down the 
formula, and then proceeds to explain it, 
which constitutes the sales talk. 

“In 11 years you will be 35. You will 
have a wife and two children, a boy and 
a girl. You will be saving $50 a month 
in order to set up an estate of $25,000. 
Now you are buying insurance on a 
definitely rising market. This year the 
cost is so much, next year it increases, 
At age 10 your premium dollar would 
have purchased 300 percent more insur- 
ance than it will at age 50. Money 
can’t buy life insurance. There comes a 
time when you can’t pass. When the 
doctor shakes his head, then what?” 


Talks on Juvenile Selling 


In the sale of juvenile insurance, he 
has found the “3 P’s” effective: a pack- 
age, a picture and a poem. He points 
out to the father that a time will come 
when the boy will pack up to leave 
home. He has a good character, but 
he needs more than that—a sound in- 
vestment plan and credit; emergency 
and opportunity cash. Mr. Anderson 
closes his sales talk with a poem, “The 
Bridge Builder.” 

Hugh A. Logan, St. Louis, pointed 
out in his talk on “The First»-Three 
Minutes of the Interview” that “it»is 
difficult to get more than three minutes 
for the whole interview. Anyway it is 
difficult for me to interest a man for 
more than three minutes. Approaching 
a prospect is almost like waking him 
up in the middle of the night. You’ve 
got to get his interest, and get it quickly. 

“Forget about interrupting the busi- 
ness man,” he advised. “If he’s inter- 
ested, he doesn’t mind being interrupted. 
Avoid giving advice. Advice may be 
the best in the world—but it is always 
dull. Sure he’s going to die; sure he’s 
going to have to save. But he doesn’t 
like to hear you tell him so in so many 
words. I give him a picture of his situa- 
tion if he died last night, and then ask 
him, ‘Would you be interested in in- 
creasing your insurance 20 percent with- 
out buying additional insurance?’ I then 
present the idea of an audit. 


Method of Audit Canvassing 


“‘T had an audit last week, ’ he says. 
All right, ask him some specific ques- 
tions covering subjects such an audit 
should have revealed. Rarely does such 
a question fail to make clear that he 
didn’t have one, he doesn’t know what’s 
in it, or the agent didn’t make one that 
would answer questions the policyholder 
should know. 

“It is amazing how easy it is to sell 
when you get the policies,” Mr. Logan 
concluded. “There’s magic in it. I 
estimate the percentage of sales after 
securing policies as high as 80.” 

W. G. Habenicht, of the E. W. 
Hughes agency, Chicago, uses a graphic 
method in his “Investment Bucket Pres- 
entation.” “Our analysis indicates you 
need additional capital,” is his approach 
to the prospect. “May I use your waste 
paper basket a moment?” He sets the 
basket on the man’s desk. 

“Now this is the premium (a paper 
or envelope of a certain size), and you 
put these in (Habenicht tosses in a dozen 





or so, one at a time, with the regularity 
of a premium due notice) to fill the 
bucket over a certain period. If your 
income decreases, you can cut those 
payments in half (here he tears the 
papers in two). Maybe your income in- 
creases (he pulls out larger sheets), and 
the bucket fills faster. With our adjust- 
able income policy, that is what you can 
do. Suppose you have a windfall, a 
bonus, an extra large commission, an 
inheritance—then you can put in those 
spendable dollars (and here a very large 
envelope goes in). Suppose you have 
bad luck and are disabled, the company 
keeps right on filling your investment 
bucket (and Habenicht keeps tossing in 
the premium payments). When you get 
it full, the company will pay you 3 per- 
cent on it as long as you live.” The 
method has been very effective. 






























































































Urges Professional Approach 


“A professional attitude on the part 
of the underwriter is the best introduc- 
tion to the professional prospect,” said 
J. L. Sharp, Oklahoma City, in a talk 
on “Professional Selling.” He pointed 
out that professional prospects are 
pretty much like others. The other day 
he had one who said that $10,000 to 
$15,000 was plenty of insurance to leave 
his wife, but admitted that $200 a month 
wasn’t too much for himself at retire- 
ment. Sharp made the sale on that 
question. 

J. D. Campbell, Lincoln, Neb., capi- 
talizes on the current popularity of 
pensions in selling; I. D. Rubin, Kansas 
City, discussed “Baby Bonds Vs. Retire- 
ment Income,” and R. A. Hittson, 
Tulsa, Okla., explained how he sold con- 
tracts to “Let Them Down Easy,” in 
this case referring to the family after 
death of the bread winner. 

A-young agent, R. C. Whitney, Chi- 
cagoy who paid for $471,000 last year, 
has «used the audit successfully. “The 
audit,” he pointed out, “is loosely used 
in our business to indicate anything 
from a statistical record of an individ- 
ual’s life insurance policies to a thor- 
ough study and analysis of a family 
estate. An audit needn’t even be writ- 
ten. Certainly the underwriter needn’t 
spend a lot of time and effort to impress 
the prospect. 


Makes Audit a Living Picture 


“It should be used as a sales aid. 
That is, it is presented as a ‘word pic- 
ture’ coupled with: a sensible reasoning 
procedure which will give to my pros- 
pect a desire to think further with me 
carefully and exhaustively about his own 
and his family’s financial security. The 
so-called audit then becomes a real 
living picture that he may prize. And 
he’ll refer to it from time to time. If 
his wife hasn’t participated in this joint 
thinking process, I suggest to my pros- 
pect he take it home and review it with 
her. He usually does. 

“The audit does four things: it segre- 
gates prospects from suspects, it incites 
and maintains a sufficient interest on the 
part of the prospect to induce him to 
buy; it eliminates competition, and it 
produces referred prospects. Initially, 
of course, it is an excuse to present to 
the man a picture of his needs. It 
should be a colorful and logical picture 
of the man’s life as it exists today and 
as he hopes it will exist in the future. 

“When I go in to see a man I remind 
myself of these three objectives: to be 
direct and sincere (which saves time), 
to start the prospects on a course of 
joint thinking with me, and to get such 
data and policies as I need. 

“It is more important how than what 
we say to the prospect. I try to think 
with him, not argue. I make clear 
that his problems are mine, not mine his. 

“I never use the audit with anyone 
to whom I have not been introduced or 
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carefully referred. It is ridiculous to 
think that a stranger will be permitted 
to go over a man’s insurance and estate. 

“Why use the audit? I am convinced 
that the important thing in this business 
of ours is not life insurance, it isn’t 
policies, mortality tables and dividends; 
it is people. And audits help me reach 
people.” 


Get in on Ground Floor 
When Man Is Engaged 


“Experience has taught me that the 
proper time to.approach engaged men is 
before his good news is flashed to the 
world in the society columns of the 
newspapers,” Francis T. Fenn, Jr., of 
the Thompson agency of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life in Hartford, told the 
John A. Ramsay agency in Newark in 
his talk on “Getting In on the Ground 
Floor.” 

Once the news gets out and his name 
is linked with that of his wife to be, he 
becomes a target of every life insur- 
ance underwriter in his community, Mr. 
Fenn said. 

“It is a tough problem to be the first 
to ascertain that information of a forth- 
coming engagement announcement,” 
said Mr. Fenn, “but there are various 
ways of getting that information. It can 
be obtained through your wife, sweet- 
heart or some other person whom you 
know well, as the news does travel fast. 

“When once the information is ob- 
tained it becomes an easy problem for 
you can show the prospective husband 
in a very simple way just what life in- 
surance will do for him. 

“Usually the prospect will not be able 
to purchase as much life insurance as a 
program covering his needs calls for and 
it is a wise thing to present a smaller 
program at a low cost, thus providing a 
way in which the program can be in- 
creased later on to fit his needs. 

“As a rule the engaged man will wel- 
come any suggestions a life man will 
make but there is always a tendency on 
his part to put off doing anything about 
his life insurance until he is married. 

“A good rule to follow is to tell him 
that if he is going to experience diffi- 
culty in getting the money now, there 
will be greater difficulty after he is mar- 
ried. Then again he can be told that 
if he needs the protection before he gets 
married, he will need it still more after 
he is married, and he had better get it 
while he is able.” 

If either one of the two suggestions 
made do not work out, he said it would 
be well to tell the prospect a motivating 
story of a friend who put off obtaining 
the necessary protection and when he 
wanted life insurance he could not get it 
because of his health. 

After the sale is made, he added, it is 
always well to remember that the agent 
has made a good client who will always 
be a future source of more and more life 
insurance. 
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Baltimore-Washington Dinner 


The Baltimore and Washington C, L. 
U. chapters held their annual dinner 
meeting in Baltimore. Speakers included 
James H. Reese of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent national chapter, who was intro- 
duced by Ernest J. Clark, Sr.; H, C 
Fisher, president Washington chapter; 

Long, president Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association; N. R. Smith, 
‘president Life Insurance Trust Council, 
and I. S.. George, president Life Man- 
agers & General Agents Round Table. 
F. A. Savage, Jr., president Baltimore 
chapter, presided. 

















San Francisco C. L. U. Meet 


The annual open meeting of. San 
Francisco C. L. U. and candidates for 
the C. L. U. degree was held. All in- 
structors who have been aiding students 
prepare for the June C, L, U. examina- 
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BROADDUS THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


James A McLain, vice-president of 
the Guardian Life, was in Chicago at- 
tending the third anniversary dinner of 
the Broaddus agency. The staff were 
hosts to Manager Lynn S. Broaddus 
and Mr. McLain. An office reception 
was held, agents, their wives, fathers 
and mothers attending. A “Graph- 
Estate” skit was put on, dramatizing 
use of the Guardian’s successful “Graph- 
Estate” plan of selling. The skit showed 
first the “picture” interview, next the 
so-called “fitting” interview in which the 
policies are fitted to the individual, and 
third the closing interview. Finally 
there was a humorous scene depicting 
the processes in the home office under- 
writing department. The Broaddus 
agency started from scratch May 1, 
1936. It finished the year in 28th place, 
1937 in 22nd place, 1938, 16th, for the 
first four months this year stood 17th 
and for April, ninth. The agency for the 
Leaders Club year, December-April in- 
clusive, was 14th. In April, McLain 
month, when a baseball contest was 
held, the Broaddus agency won the pen- 
nant in the “National League.” Mr. 
Broaddus has built a staff of 12 full 
time men, averaging about 32 years of 
age, most of whom never have had any 
selling experience. 





STUMES HONORED AT DINNER 


C. B. Stumes of Stumes & Loeb, gen- 
eral agents Penn Mutual, Chicago, re- 
tiring president Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, was honor guest at 
a dinner party tendered him by Chicago 
general agents and managers. A. FE. 
Patterson, agency vice-president Penn 
Mutual, and Karl Korrady, vice-presi- 
dent Illinois Bankers Life, were special 
guests. The dinner was in recognition 
of Mr. Stumes’ association achievements 
during his term. The Chicago associa- 
tion has forged far ahead, becoming one 
of the most elaborately and efficiently 
organized such groups in the country 
with a wide range of activity which has 
stirred up much keener interest among 
the agents. Among the hosts at the din- 
ner were Harry T. Wright, Equitable 
Society, secretary National Association 
of Life Underwriters; P. B. Hobbs, 








tions gave their final lectures and sug- 
gestions, as did several veteran C. L. U. 
Explanation and outline of the review 
course to start May 28 under direction 
of Dr. Burtchett of University of South- 
ern California also was given. 





Form Columbus, O., Chapter 


A chapter of the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters has been organized at Colum- 
bus, O. Officers are C. W. Griffith, 
president; B. F. Hadley, vice-president; 
C. R. Garvin, secretary-treasurer. 





Chicago Group to Meet June 21 


The annual meeting of the C. L. U. 
Chicago chapter will be held on June 
21. President Paul Cook has appointed 
the following nominating committee: L. 
Mortimer Buckley, Provident Mutual, 
chairman, Roger Somers, John Han- 
cock and Eugene Rappaport, Pacific 
Mutual. 

The annual C. L. U. Cram Course at 
Chicago, under D. Miley. Phipps, direc- 
tor, will be held June 5-7 at Northwest- 
ern University, Wieboldt Hall. The fee 
is $1.50 for each part. American College 
examinations will be held June 8-10. 
Reservation may be made with Mr. 
Phipps, Northwestern Mutual Life. 





Tax Talk in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE—L. J. Federer, local 
attorney and tax authority, spoke on 
“Tax Avoidance vs. Tax Evasion” at 
the: May meeting of the Milwaukee C. 
L.. U. chapter. 








manager Equitable Society; J. M. Royer, 
Penn Mutual; A. E. McKeough, general 
agent Ohio National, past president 
Chicago association; E. W. Hughes and 
John Dingle, general agents Massachu- 
setts Mutual; C. J. Zimmerman, general 
agent Connecticut Mutual, vice-presi- 
dent National association; J. D. Moyna- 
han, Metropolitan; J. H. Brennan, gen- 
eral agent Fidelity Mutual; Arthur A. 
Loeb, Mr. Stumes’ partner; Marc A. 
Law, general agent National Life of 
Vermont; W. M. Houze, general agent 
John Hancock, and L. Buckley, 
Provident Mutual, nominee for president 
Chicago association. 





OCCIDENTAL’S NEW QUARTERS 


Manager W. N. Stafford, of the Chi- 
cago branch office of the Occidental 
Life, will on May 31 hold a formal open- 
ing of the new branch offices on the 
twenty-second floor of the No. 1 La 
Salle Street building, Chicago, with an 
all day reception featuring the taking 
possession of the new quarters. 

Guests of honor at the opening will 
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be Executive Vice-president D. L. 
Clarke and Vice-president V. H. Jen- 
kins who is in charge of production, and 
who will be in Chicago at that time. 
The new offices have a floor space of 
3,200 square feet, and have been laid out 
by Milton Carstens, one of Chicago’s 
noted specialists in this line to permit 
of the office being operated with the 
maximum of efficency and speed. 





WANT TEMPORARY LICENSES 


The life companies have registered 
some objections to the proposed amend- 
ment of the Illinois agents licensing law 
that is now before the legislature. The 
life companies object to the elimination 
of the 29-day temporary licenses. They 
feel that this type of licensing is desir- 
able to take care of the new agent dur- 
ing his training period. The department 
feels that the provision for temporary 
licenses has been abused, pointing to the 
fact that a very large proportion of 
those who get temporary licenses never 
appear for examination. The depart- 
ment has assured the life companies that 
if the bill is passed and temporary 
licenses are eliminated, examinations 
will be conducted at more frequent in- 
tervals, perhaps every week or two. 





ACTUARIES TO HOLD OUTING JUNE 7 


The Chicago Actuarial Club will hold 
its golf outing June 7 at Rolling Green 
Country Club near Arlington Heights, 
Ill. This will be an all day affair, with 
dinner. 





REDFIELD OPENING FOURTH OFFICE 


C. Truman Redfield, head of Redfield 
Associates, Chicago, manager Mutual 





Benefit Health & Accident and United 
Benefit Life, June 1 will open a south 
side Chicago office at 61st and Halsted 
streets, with Arthur W. Fried in charge, 
Mr. Fried has been manager of the My. 
tual Benefit at Steubenville, O., for two 
years and associated with the company 
in Ohio for 12 years. He is a leading 
personal producer. Mr. Redfield now 
has three other offices in icago, the 
main office on State street; an excly. 
sively brokerage office, Redfield Brok. 
ers, in the Insurance Exchange, map. 
aged by his brother, A. X. Redfield, and 
the Mutual Chicago agency at 160 North 
LaSalle street. Health and accident 
business has increased about 45 percent 
in the last year and life business about 
30 percent. 





DAVIES VISITS C. L. U. GROUP 


Charles T. Davies, millionaire policy- 
holder who took the Chicago Life 
Underwriters sales congress by storm, 
was a visitor at the C. L. U. meeting, 
Mr. Davies, as will be remembered, chal- 
lenged Chicago agents to write a total 
of $1,000,000 on themselves. If they did 
this he intimated that he would come 
back next year and help them to sell 
$2,000,000 of insurance. It is understood 
that this challenge has been accepted 
and an announcement will be forthcom- 
ing next month as to what the agents 
intend to do. 





WIESE FETES “MILLIONAIRE” 


R. J. Wiese, manager of the One 
North LaSalle Office of Northwestern 
National Life, Chicago, was host at a 
luncheon given in honor of Paul Dob- 
son of Minneapolis, million dollar pro- 
ducer for Northwestern National. The 
guest list included members of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in Chicago. 





BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE MOVES 


The Chicago office of Bankers Mutual 
Life of Freeport, IIl., has been moved 
to larger quarters at 1921-29 Midland 
building. Its business in the Chicago 
metropolitan area has been increasing. 
B. M. Colvin is manager. 





HUGHES AGENCY IS NO. 1 


By more than doubling the produc- 
tion of the first quarter of 1938 during 
the first three months of 1939, the E. W. 
Hughes agency, Chicago, led all agen- 
cies of Massachusetts Mutual in percent- 
age gain in new business during the 
period, The Hughes’ agency produced 
104 percent more business in January, 
February and March than in the same 
three months a year ago. Of the 100 
leading producers for the first quarter. 
the Hughes agency was _ represented 
with nine men. The agency is also sec- 
ond in amount of business in force. 





Morton Snow, medical director Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, was a visitor at the E. 
W. Hughes Chicago agency on his way 
back to the home office from the regional 
at Excelsior Springs. 





Commissioner Sullivan 
Renounces Bank Insurance 


Commissioner Sullivan of Washing- 
ton, in addressing the state sales con- 
gress in Yakima, Wash., revealed that 
in 1937 he gave considerable study to 
the possibilities of a savings bank 1n- 
surence law. , 

“After reviewing the record which 
savings bank life insurance made m™ 
Massachusetts,” he stated, “I came t 
‘the \conclusion that whether or no 
the law went into effect in this state 
was of little importance, as in twenty 
years in Massachusetts, all savings 
banks together, wrote less than 31% per 
cent of the business in force. To m6 
this proves conclusively that insuranct 
is sold, not bought, and proves that the 
life insurance business is no greatet 
than its agency system.” 
general 


‘oke to 
lub of 


Carroll C. Day, Oklahoma City 
agent for the Pacific Mutual, 8 
the Oklahoma City Advertising 
“Organizing a Sales Force.” 
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